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GROWTH? 


A few marks on the wall record a child’s physical development. But what 
goes on inside is even more important. Childcraft offers a formula to help 
develop a child's character growth, A Childcraft child grows up in a world 
of love and beauty and understanding. A rich treasury of stories forms his 
opinions of right and wrong, shapes proper ideals. During his most 
pliable years, he is molded to respect his community. 

Guidance volumes for parents help them recognize behavior situations 
before they become “problems” ... help them form human beings in the 






fulfillment of their highest mission. We invite you to 
study Childcraft yourself and see why it merits your 
recommendation. 
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MORE ON OUR “NEW LOOK”? seems 


I like Pastorat PsycHotocy’s “new look” 
very much. It definitely adds to the attrac- 
tiveness of the whole journal. I am a charter 
subscriber and have always had copies lying 
around my study. It wasn’t, however, until 
the September issue came out that one of my 
deacons saw it and reached for it. Upon 
examining it for a minute he declared: “Say, 
that certainly is an attractive magazine. I 
would like to look into that sometime.” 

The content of PastorAL PsycCHOLoGy is 
also still running high. Keep up the wonder- 


Novem ber 


ful useful work you and your staff are do- 
ing. 
Rev. Lours A. McCorp 
First Baptist Church 
Maysville, Kentucky 
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Education worker; a minister; two medical 
students; two psychology majors; other stu- 
dents, and young parents. As one young man, 
a music major who has studied at the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory and the Pasadena Play- 
house, said: “I know all these people.” In- 
deed, we all know some of them and we feel 
that the book has opened our understanding 
of problems and persons that we have been 
in constant contact with but have never 
dared to face, even in our thoughts. We are 
learning to be less and less afraid of reality. 

Each of the medical students wants a copy 
to take back to school. I am including an 
order for one with this letter. 

LerHa C. MOELLER 
Christian Education Worker 
Southport, Indiana 
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REFERRED BY PSYCHIATRIST 


A member of the American Psychiatric 
Association called my attention to your pub- 
lication and I, in turn, wish to publicize it 
still further. Because it supplies a growing 
need it deserves to be given wide publicity. 
Please enter my subscription for a three-year 
period. Check for $11.00 is enclosed. 

If you have not already done so, will you 
please secure a mailing list of all the min- 
isters in the Presbyterian Church, U. S., by 
writing for the annual statistical portion of 
the Minutes of our General Assembly which 
may be obtained from our Stated Clerk, Dr. 
E. C. Scott, whose address is 341-A Ponce 
de Leon Ave., N. E., Atlanta 5, Georgia. 

¥n addition to our ministers, I have in 
mind the value of PAstorAL PsycHoLocy to 
our candidates for the ministry now enrolled 
at our four theological seminaries. Please 
send your printed circular to the librarians, 
and to the appropriate faculty members of 
the following: 


Austin Presbyterian Theological Semi- 
nary, Austin, Texas 
Columbia Theological Seminary, De- 
catur, Georgia 
Louisville Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary, Louisville, Kentucky 
Union Theological Seminary of Vir- 
ginia, Richmond, Virginia 
Have you considered a reduced subscrip- 
tion rate as an introductory offer to semi- 
nary students? In later years they will come 
to appreciate a complete file from the be 
ginning, and such an offer will build good 
will among the ministers of tomorrow. 
Thank you for pioneering this much needed 
and very promising publication. 
Rev. L. C. Blanton 
Union Point Presbyterian Church 
Union Point, Georgia 


A special group subscription rate involv- 
ing a 25% discount from the regular rate, 
in. groups of ten or more, plus a one-year 
free subscription to the “recruiter,” ts avail- 
able to groups of ministers, as well as stu- 
dents. The journal will be mailed to indt- 
vidual subscribers under this arrangement. 

In addition, there ts a trial subscription 
offer of 4 months for $1.00 to students. This, 
however, cannot be done on an individual 
mailing basis, and can be sent to only one 
central address for distribution by either the 
appropriate professor of pastoral care at the 
seminary, or anyone designated by him.—Ed. 
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"One of the few really 
original and lasting con- 
tributions to the psychology 
of religion in our period." 

ROLLO MAY 


Religion 
In Crisis 
and Custom 


A Sociological and 
Psychological Study 


By ANTON T. BOISEN 
Foreword by 
SEWARD HILTNER 
This striking analysis of the relation 
between religion and social crisis is 
documented with comprehensive field 
studies in American church life. It 
compares sects and old-line denomina- 
tions in a representative county, pre- 
sents a mental health survey of a mid- 
western village, a study of the evolu- 
tion of the Methodist Church from its 


revivalist beginnings, etc. 


“The pastor, chaplain and theologian 
have long since learned that beneath 
every Boisen theory there is a hard 
core of relevance to the most practical 
aspects of their ministry.” — SEWARD 
HILTNER 
At your bookseller $4.00 

HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 16, N.Y. 





Charles R. Stinnette, Jr. 


HE Rev. Dr. Charles R. Stinnette, Jr., author of Anxiety and 

Faith, the current Pastoral Psychology Book Club Selection, 
was appointed Associate Warden of the College of Preachers on 
September 8, 1952, and at a subsequent meeting of the Cathedral 
Chapter he was made a Canon of Washington Cathedral and a mem- 
ber of the Presbytery. 

As Associate Warden of the College of Preachers, he shares in 
the supervision of the training program of the College which includes 
theological lectures, seminars, and preaching disciplines. 

A native of Ashville, N. C., he is a graduate of Christ School 
and of North Carolina State College. He received his bachelor of 
divinity from Union Theological Seminary, New York City, in 1940. 
From 1940 until 1943 when he went into the Armed Forces, he was 
assistant rector at Trinity Episcopal Church in Hartford, Conn. He 
received a Master of Sacred Theology degree at Hartford Seminary 
in 1943. As an Army Chaplain he attained the rank of Major and was 
awarded the Bronze Star medal “For meritorius service in participa- 
tion of the landing at Okinawa, visiting groups and conducting serv- 
ices in areas under fire disregarding the danger involved.” 

Released in 1946, he studied for a Doctor of 


Th J Philosophy degree at Columbia University and 
(: WAN received it in 1948. He was also granted a cer- 
q tificate in applied psychiatry for the ministry 

of the from the William Alanson White Institute of 
Psychiatry in New York City. From 1948 to 


Y 
| () \ T ll 1950, he was university chaplain at Rochester 
i i 


University in Rochester, N. Y., and was Rec- 
(Continued on page 66) 
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editorial 


Pastoral Psychology and Preaching 


E WELCOME especially to this 
issue the helpful article on 
preaching by John L. Casteel, one of 
the ablest students of homiletics. His 
article has stimulated some more gen- 
eral reflections on the relationship be- 
teen preaching and pastoral psycholo- 
gy. 
If pastoral psychology really de- 
livers the goods as implied in the name 
itself, then it will have as much poten- 
tial contribution to make to communi- 
cating the gospel as it plainly has to 
shepherding persons. For pastoral psy- 
chology is simply that branch of psy- 
chology which examines what is psy- 
chologically relevant for the pastor. 

In our century it was first religious 
educators like George A. Coe who ex 
plored the new wisdom emerging from 
the personality and found 
much light on the nature of religious 
development and how it may be nur 
tured step by step. Soon afterward 
came the realization that 
had many contributions to 
make to our understanding of the pas 
toral care of our people. Most of the 
penetrating work that has been done in 


sciences, 


these same 


sciences 





exploring psychology for its relevance 
to the minister has been along these 
two lines, which have been extraordin- 
arily fruitful. 

But preaching also has psychological 
dimensions; and to date, these have 
been explored less carefully and rigor- 
ously than is true of religious educa- 
tion or pastoral care. With due respect 
to much excellent and helpful writing 
about preaching, as by our own Hal- 
ford E. Luccock, the potentialities in 
pastoral psychology for understanding 
preaching still remain to be explored 
in systematic fashion. Our issue of 
March, 1952, was devoted entirely to 
preaching and pastoral psychology, and 
we are always eager to publish other 
good material on this subject. But it 
seems difficult to get. 

The key to pastoral psychology’s 
contribution to preaching would seem 
to lie in the notion of communicating. 
Communicating is a relational word. 
Preaching attempts to relate in two 
Ways: pastor to people, and gospel to 
reception. A study of preaching, there- 
fore, can never be merely a study of 
sermons, or study of the preacher, or 
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even study of the message—basic as 
these things are. If preaching is com- 
municating, and communicating is re- 
lational, then a study of preaching 
must also include study of the congre- 
gation, and the reception and assimila- 
tion of the gospel (or the absence 
thereof ). 

The conviction that preaching needs 
to be studied as a relational process 
leads to far-reaching implication. At 
first glance, it appears to make study 
impossible, so complex are the factors 
involved. On the other hand, general 
knowledge about communicative pro- 
cesses has greatly increased in late 
years. Various fields of knowledge have 
shed light on them. Semantics, group 
dynamics, social psychology, public 
opinion studies, psychiatry, and others 
have contributed to our understanding 
of principles of communication. Here 
is already a store-house (not very well 
inventoried as yet) of clues and sug- 
gestions that may prove valuable in the 
study of preaching as a relational pro- 
cess in communicating. And this study, 
which at first seemed more complex 
than before, is now seen to have tools 
and instruments that make it basically 
simpler. 

Perhaps we are guilty of wishful 
thinking. But the concept of preaching 
as a relational process in communica- 
tion seems to us to make it possible for 
many preachers to study preaching in 
a way that can profit all preachers. At 
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this stage of our knowledge, elaborate 
research studies may be less significant 
than honest observation and reporting 
by a preacher—not just of his sermon, 
but also of the context and atmosphere 
and receptivity of his people. Who 
knows his people, or himself, better 
than the preacher? 

In pastoral care and counseling we 
have got ahead by observing and re- 
porting specific instances, moving from 
those to basic principles—and moving 
back and forth between concrete in- 
stance and basic principle. It seems 
reasonable that a similar process can 
help thresh out the potential contribu- 
tions of pastoral psychology to preach- 
ing. But the unit to be studied, the 
concrete instance, must be a relational 
situation—pastor and people, gospel 
and reception. The whole situation 
must be described and analyzed. 

Rightly or wrongly, we venture to 
suggest that this is no more impossible 
than it is to record and analyze (in 
order to reach basic principles) in- 
stances of pastoral care. And that a 
lot of preachers are perfectly capable 
of making contributions of this kind 
to the rest of us if they see that such 
study is important and possible. John 
L.. Casteel’s article in itself provides 
many clues that others may follow up. 
Good materials of this kind will always 
be welcomed by PastoraL PsyCHOLo- 
GY. 





—SEWARD HILTNER 





ON COMMUNICATION 


W* speak often of the great age of communication but radio and television 


have not yet explored the dramatic 


possibilities of conversation between 


those who have the humility and grace and insight and words to tell a truth 
about themselves that has profound meaning for others. The importance of 


breaking the silence lies in our willingness to give up pretensions to a power 


and perfection we had no right to in the first place. In surrendering pretensions 
But those who have done so are finding 
and donating to the world a fresh strength and a new subtle quality of com- 
munication which come because they are in touch with others on the deepest 
levels of existence.—LILLiAn Situ, The Journey 
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What rhetorical and homiletical resources are 


available to the minister who wishes to make his 
preaching a significant part of his pastoral 


ministry? 


Homiletical Method for Pastoral 
Preaching (Part I) 


— of PAsToRAL PsyCHOL- 
ocy will value as one of the most 
significant issues of this journal the 
special number of March, 1952, devot- 
ed to the subject of “Preaching and 
-astoral Psychology.” The relating of 
these two areas of responsibility consti- 
tutes one of the points at which the 
minister must bring about a new in- 
tegration of his ministry. The discus- 
sion of this concern by the distinguish- 
ed contributors to this special issue 
opens the way for consideration of a 
further step in this integration by 
prompting this question: If preaching 
is to be enriched by the minister’s work 
as counselor, and if preaching is to 
serve as a complementary method and 
resource in this counseling ministry, 
what principles and methods of preach 
ing are available for his purpose? In 
brief, the question becomes the homi 
letical one of “How?” 

In proposing further inquiry into 
this subject, notice must be taken first 
of the fact that the whole field of homi 
letics now appears to suffer 
neglect of its theoretical disciplines, A 
survey of the literature on preaching 
over the last century, more or less, will 
tend to 


from a 


confirm this impression 


Whereas in the earlier lectures of the 
famous Beecher series at Yale the de 





JOHN L. CASTEEL 
Professor, Dept. of Speech 
The Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity School 


pendence of homiletics upon classical 
rhetoric was not only evident but at 
times openly avowed, more recent lec- 
tures in the series, as well as homileti- 
cal treatises from other quarters, have 
shown little acquaintance with, or have 
chosen to ignore, such theoretical 
sources. In too many instances, among 
handbooks on preaching today, there is 
less evidence of a sound command of 
rhetorical principles than is to be found 
in textbooks on public speaking used in 
courses intended for college freshmen. 
This situation is the more regrettable 
inasmuch as rhetorical theory has been 
making significant advances in recent 
years, largely through the appropria- 
tion of principles and insights provided 


by contemporary psychology. These 
gains are too detailed to be reviewed 
here. Such treatises as Kenneth 


Burke’s Grammar of Motives (1945), 
and Rhetoric of Motives (1950), and 
Alan Monroe’s Principles and Types 
of Speech (3rd ed., 1948), may be 
cited as examples of such formulations 
of new theory—and revitalizing of 
classical theory in modern terms 

But the investigation and the appro- 
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priation of these advances in the theory 
of public address by homileticians is a 
task still to be performed. How much 
the quality of contemporary preaching 
may be ascribed to the neglect of this 
task would be a matter of opinion. Let 
it be sufficient fer our purpose here to 
say that the relating of preaching to 
pastoral counseling waits for the 
creative formulation of an appropriate 
and effective theory of homiletics. It is 
the purpose of this article to set for- 
ward some suggestions which may 
serve as beginning ground for the fur- 
ther exploration and development of 
these principles. 


N CONSIDERING the question of 

homiletical method we must speak 
first of certain general observations 
which bear upon our problem. The first 
of these is the simple point that all 
preaching is creative in its nature. If 
ve accept Phillips Brooks’s now 
familiar saying that “preaching is truth 
through personality,” we must then 
say that preaching is always personally 
creative, having on it the stamp of the 
uniqueness of the personality of the 
preacher. Insofar as this is true, 
preac hing will alu ays escape from rigid 
categories of theory and method. Prin 
ciples can be only rough approxima 
tions for the guidance of practice, for 
the summarization of experience, and 
for check upon undisciplined spon 
taneity. What must be sought as homi 
letical method, therefore, must be con 
ceived as being instrumental to the 
purposes and the unique method of the 
individual preacher, not as mechanical 
system to be used imitatively 

Secondly, we must recognize the 
therapeutic potentiality of all public ad 
dress. The beneficial psychologic al ef 
fects upon some individuals even of the 
revival meetings of an earlier day have 
been affirmed by no less student of 
these matters than William James 
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Considerable advances have been made 
in recent years in the understanding of 
the psychology of group and crowd be- 
havior; and while the consequences of 
public oratory in the crowd situation 
have sometimes been transient, not to 
say demonic, there can be no denying 
that the situation represented in the 
occasion of public address does provide 
«a combination of factors, such as 
heightened suggestibility, emotional in- 
tensification, and release of tension into 
new patterns of response, which can be 
serviceable to therapeutic ends. 

Though there has been a tendency 
to regard crowd behavior with suspi- 
cion, if not deprecation, as it has been 
described in such studies as Le Bon’s 
The Crowd, and Edward Dean Mar- 
tin’s The Behavior of Crowds, to name 
two of the earlier contributions to this 
field, a more constructive interpretation 
of the literature of this subject could 
yield valuable insights as to the ways 
in which the situation of public address, 
particularly in the special form em- 
bodied in the preaching situation, can 
be employed for desirable and bene- 
ficial therapeutic and re-creative ends. 
To grasp this fact of potentiality and 
to undertake such study and interpreta- 
tion would do much to provide the 
minister with more effective means for 
the integration of his pastoral counsel- 
ing and his preaching. 

Thirdly, we can make a generaliza- 
tion about the character of preaching 
which is done with therapeutic intent. 
We should say that such preaching 
must be essentially “evocative” in pur- 
pose and character. It must awaken, in- 
tensify, and clarify understanding and 
insights, and provide suitable channels 
for release and response, as required 


by the needs of the listeners. Preach 
ing for his purpose, therefore, cannot 
he primarily instructive, analytical, or 
rationalistic. It should not seek to aug 
ment people into mental health, to ex 
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plain away their troubles, or dissect 
their anxieties and difficulties, leaving 
them to go out to put the pieces togeth- 
er as best they can. In this sense, such 
preaching must be emotional, rather 
than intellectualized. 


This characterization implies that 
the minister must have the power to 
further this emotional, evocative out- 
come. The skilled therapist may not 
necessarily be effective in the pulpit; 
and the preacher not necessarily at his 
best in personal interview. But it is 
important that the minister who seeks 
to make his preaching contribute to his 
counseling should grasp clearly the 
nature of the task he is to carry out 
when he enters the pulpit, and that 
both in the composition of his sermon 
and in the discipline and use of his total 
speech functioning, he should prepare 
himself to accomplish the ends he seeks 
to achieve. 

Fourthly, the question will follow as 
to the extent to which preaching can 
ever aim to be “non-directive” in its 
method. We have, to be sure, plenty of 
preaching which lacks any sense of 
direction, wherein the pulpiteer, like 
Dr. William Merrill’s “apostolic 
preacher” proceeds to “take a text and 
go everywhere preaching the gospel!” 
But the question of “non-directive” and 
“directive” method, however pertinent 
to the discussion of counseling proce 
dures, can be misleading when applied 
to the task of preaching. There may be 
a third way. 


UITE CLEARLY, preaching can 
Q not be non-directive in the sense 
that the preacher only listens! (One ts 
tempted to suggest a service in which 
the preacher sits in his chancel seat, 
while the erstwhile pew-sitters, snifhng 
the “permissive atmosphere,” rise in 
their stanchions and give way to free 
expression of what they think and teel 
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about things!) If he cannot listen, it 
does not necessarily follow that every- 
thing he says must be interpreted as 
directional, at least in the extreme 
sense of attempting to force down upon 
the congregation his ideas, his con- 
structions, his formulas for action. Can 
he not, rather, speak in a “representa- 
tive” sense and his function be con- 
ceived as an “interpretative” task? He 
enters to speak for the congregation : to 
set forth with accuracy, vividness, and 
power their condition, need, desire, and 
hope; and to open to them the pos- 
sibility of adequate resource and ful- 
fillment of these—which seems to be 
what the Gospel is all about. 

Certain qualifications of this descrip- 
tion will occur at once. He speaks for 
the people; but he does not limit him- 
self simply to what they would say if 
they were speaking. Rather, he must 
try to express what they would say if 
they were conscious of, and articulate 
in formulating, what they feel, think, 
wish, need. He does not merely begin 
where they are, because often they are 
not aware of being anywhere in partic- 
ular. He begins where they would 
know themselves to be if they were 
awake to their own situation. He does 
not describe their life as they think it 
is; but as they would see their lives to 
be, granted thev had insight into their 
manner of living. He have 
time to allow them to come to this self- 


does not 


recognition by the long and sometimes 
devious process of personal counseling 
Ile must try as honestly as he can to 
epitomize their need and experience 


within the 


compass ot the sermon 


although he can help spread out the 
process by planuing his sermons over 
a series of Sundays, or even years, so 


that maturing of insight can take place 


His procedure in the pulpit, indeed, 
might take as 


an imstructive example 
the meeting of Jesus with the Samari 
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tan woman at the well. Whether his 
approach on that occasion was properly 
non-directive I cannot say. What he 
seems to have done was to puncture 
abruptly the radar screen she threw 
out by her quizzical speculations as 
to where people ought to go to church 
—here or in Jerusalem—and put his 
finger on the central sore spot of her 
life. Her response was _ eminently 
valid, and convincing evidence to the 
monolithic character of the human per- 
sonality and its problems: “Come see 
the man that told me all the things 
whatsoever I.did!” 

If the minister can so penetrate the 
situation in which his people are living, 
whether in terms of their individual 
and private problems, or of their in- 
volvement in the crises of our world 
and time, and set their condition before 
them in such terms that they are led to 
self-recognition and to a_ breaking 
through into a new level of living, he 
can well run the risk of being, at times, 
apparently directive in his approach. 
But he will discover, also, that when he 
tries to speak representatively for his 
people, interpreting their experience to 
them truthfully and vividly, he will 
himself be brought under the illumina- 
tion of what he is saying and joined 
with them in the process of seeking 
and struggling through to that healing 
and re-creation which is his need as 
much as theirs. 


gph dongle the requirements im- 
posed upon the minister by such 
evocative preaching will be evident. He 
will need, of course, a sound mastery of 
the theory and practice of personal 
counseling. He will need, also, the safe- 
guard of his own integrity against the 
temptation to exploit his knowledge 
and experience for his own personal 
aggrandizement, or as a means for 
goading and flaying open the inner 
lives of his congregation. Beyond these 


he will need imagination in the selec- 
tion, disposition, and expression of the 
facts, truths, and insights which he 
aims to communicate. In a sense, he 
must be novelist, poet, dramatist in 
one ; and must add to these such power, 
grace, and excellence in manner of 
speaking as he can attain. 

Charles Dickens, as his most recent 
biographer, Edgar Johnson, has 
shown, created tremendous impres- 
sions, some not without therapeutic 
consequences both individual and so- 
cial, by his powerful reading of scenes 
from his own novels. The sermon is not 
to be a dramatic monologue, and its 
presentation no histrionic performance. 
But our danger today is hardly that ; it 
is rather that too many of us discharge 
the tremendous responsibility which 
falls upon us when we enter the pulpit 
in a manner just unsufferably dull, 
monotonous, “cornmeal-and-mushish,” 
because of the lack of the exercise of 
imagination in our sermon composi- 
tion, and of a shipping-clerk level of 
communication in our utterance. From 
the point of view of the subject now 
before us the whole question of appro- 
priate manner in preaching needs much 
further investigation. 

These general considerations may 
serve to suggest the lines along which 
we will need to proceed in formulating 
a homiletical method for the kind of 
preaching that is integrated with pas- 
toral counseling into a unified ministry. 
Let us now, by way of more particular 
detail, attempt to suggest how the 
problem might be worked out in one 
concrete area: that of the plan of or- 
ganization and the development of the 
structure of the sermon. 

From what has been said thus far, it 
will be foreseen that the order in which 
the sermon develops will have much to 
do with its effectiveness as an instru- 
ment in the counseling ministry. Some 
doubt may have been raised whether 
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the conventional pattern of sermons, 
developed on the order of introduction, 
three points, and conclusion, is ade- 
quate for our purpose. This tripartite 
scheme has served the preacher well on 
occasions when he was not quite cer- 
tain what he was aiming to accomplish, 
or when the material he had in mind 
refused to cohere into any pattern 
derived from its own inner logic, or 
from the mental and emotional process- 
es of the listener. Lacking solid rock 
foundations for his structure, he could 
sink three caissons into the ooze of 
his thought and manage to float a su- 
per-structure on them. The primitive 
fascination of trilogies for the human 
mind also has given currency to the 
three-part sermon, as it does to the 
three sons of the king in fairy tales, or 
the three repetitions of circumstance 
which provide the “build-up” for the 
conventional joke. But much more can 
be said for the three-point sermon as 
a device to divert the listener, after the 
manner of waltz music, than for its ef- 
fectiveness in convincing, inspiring, 
and moving them. 

The pattern required for preaching 
of the kind under consideration must 
be one which proceeds by the same se- 
quence of response as is to be found 
in the listener’s experience with the 
problem. Since the outcome sought in 
the sermon is essentially the same as 
the outcome sought in the counseling, 
its pattern of organization ought to re- 
semble, insofar as this is possible, the 
order of that process. At the risk of 
oversimplification, let us propose a 
basic order for the sermon plan which 
will include the following steps: 

1. Rapport: The establishment of 
proper rapport between minister and 
congregation. 

2. Description: The objective de- 
scription of the problem with which the 
sermon is concerned. 

3. Recognition: The recognition by 





the congregation of this problem situa- 
tion as being essentially their own. 

4. Insight: The setting forth, on the 
basis of this recognition, of the implica- 
tions of the situation and the available 
alternatives for meeting it. 

5. Motivation: Stimulation of the 
listener to act upon the new insights 
which he now has and encouragement 
to continue in the process of working 
out his problem. 


N A MOMENT we shall take each 
of these steps in turn and consider 
what homiletical means can be used 
for their development. Certain general 
comments can be made before we turn 
to this discussion. It will be seen that 
the order of development here pro- 
posed bears resemblance to 
Dewey’s familiar “‘five steps in think- 
ing,” and to modifications of that pro- 
cess as the basis for group discussion 
and for public address (eg., H. S. 
liott, The Process of Group Think- 
ing; Alan H. Monroe, Principles and 
Types of Speech). It will be under- 
stood, also, that such a scheme of or- 
ganization will need to be adapted to 
the subject of the sermon, the needs of 
the congregation, and the situation. 
The structure of any effective public 
address maintains a fruitful tension be- 
tween the clear-cut phases of its de- 
velopment, and a fluidity of movement 
that overflows and tends to obliterate 
these distinctive segments. It will be 
seen below that this tension must be 
maintained in following this proposed 
order. 

We turn then to the question of the 
rhetorical and homiletical means 
available for the preacher as he seeks to 
develop each of these five steps in the 
sermon sequence. 


some 


(In the next article we shall consider each 
of these five steps in the sermon plan, and 


suggest the homiletical methods available 


for their development.—Author ) 


A therapist who ignores the spiritual is giving 
away one of his most valuable assets. 


The Concept of Man in Psychotherapy 


WELL-KNOWN psychiatrist 
once said that Western Humanity 
had turned away from the priest to the 
doctor. Another psychiatrist com- 
plained that nowadays so many pa- 
tients approached the medical man 
with problems which should really be 
put before the priest; but when one 
tried to send them to a priest they 
would not go. Actually, we find that 
patients repeatedly come to us with 
such problems as the meaning of their 
existence. It is by no means true, how- 
ever, that we doctors attempt to carry 
philosophy over into medicine, though 
this is often said of us; it is the patients 
themselves who bring us philosophical 
problems—the problems of their own 
concept of life. 

It may well be that the individual 
doctor, confronted with such problems, 
is somehow driven into a corner; but 
medicine, and psychiatry in particular, 
has thereby been compelled to review 
a new world of problems. 

Even now, a doctor can make things 
easy for himself; just as before, he can 
escape from these new questions. For 
instance, he may escape into the sphere 
of psychology, proceeding as if the 

This article is an excerpt from the “Pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Society of Medicine,” 
London, England, and is based on a lecture 
which Dr. Frankl was invited to give before 
the Society in June, 1954. Reprinted by 
permission. 


VIKTOR E. FRANKL, M.D., PH.D. 


Professor of Psychiatry 
University of Vienna 


spiritual distress of a human being, 
striving for a meaning to his existence, 
were nothing but a_ psychological 
phenomenon and a pathological one at 
that. 

Man lives in three dimensions: the 
somatic, the mental, and the spiritual. 
Psychologism ignores this third dimen- 
sion, the spiritual dimension—although 
this is the very one which makes a 
being human. It may often be that 
man’s concern about a meaning in life, 
which should be worthy of life, is not 
in itself a sign of disease or of neurosis. 
The differential diagnosis between 
“achievement and symptom’”—to use 
the antithesis of Oswald Schwartz— 
can only be made by someone who can 
see the spiritual. At any rate, the 
worry about the meaning of his life, the 
existence of this worry, this spiritual 
agony, may have very little connexion 
with a disease of the psyche. 

Psychoanalysis has put forward its 
theory of the principle of pleasure ; in- 
dividual psychology has told us about 
the “Geltungsstreben.” The principle 


of pleasure could be termed the will- 
to-pleasure; the Geltungsstreben, on 
the other hand, corresponds to the will- 
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to-power. But where do we hear of that 
which most deeply inspires and _ per- 
vades man; where is the innate, albeit 
often unconscious and sometimes even 
repressed, desire to give as much 
meaning as possible to one’s life, to 
realize as many values as possible 
what I would call the will-to-meaning ? 





Psychotherapy would turn this will- 
to-meaning—this most human phenom- 
enon of all (since an animal certainly 
never worries about the meaning of its 
existence)—into a human frailty, a 
pathological phenomenon, a complex, 
or something of the kind. A therapist 
who ignores the spiritual, and is thus 
forced to ignore the will-to-meaning, is 
giving one of his most valuable assets 
away, for it is this very will-to-mean- 
ing that we should evoke, it is to this 
will that a psychotherapist should ap- 
peal. Again and again we have seen 
that, even under the most unfavourable 
conditions, both within and without, an 
appeal to continue life, to survive such 
situations, can only be made when such 
a survival appears to have a meaning. 
Above all, when a specific, personal 
mission is concerned; a meaning of 
existence, which can be realized by this 
one and only person; for we must not 
forget that every man is unique in the 
universe and we believe he exists but 
once in all time. 

I remember my dilemma in a con- 
centration camp when faced with a man 
and a woman who were close to sui- 
cide; both had told me the same thing 
—that they expected nothing more 
from life. In that moment the indicated 
therapy was to try to achieve a kind of 
Copernican switch by asking both my 
fellow-prisoners whether the question 
was really what we expected from life 
or, rather, was tt not what life was ex- 
pecting from us. I suggested that life 
was awaiting something from them. In 
fact, the woman was being awaited by 
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her child abroad and the man by a 
series of books which he had begun to 
write and publish, but had not yet 
finished. 


GOAL can only be a goal of life, 

however, if it has a meaning. Now 
[ am prepared for the argument that 
psychology and its medical application, 
psychotherapy, belong to the realm of 
science and are, therefore, not con- 
cerned with values; but I believe there 
is no such thing as psychotherapy un- 
concerned with values, only one that is 
blind to values. A psychotherapy which 
not only recognizes the spiritual, but 
actually starts from the spiritual, may 
be termed Logotherapy. In this con- 
nexion Logos is intended to signify 
“the spiritual” and beyond that “the 
meaning.” The Giessen psychiatrist, 
Richard Kraemer, once, so aptly, said 
with regard to logotherapy : Up to now 
the spirit was regarded “as the enemy 
of the soul” (he was referring to 
the famous book by Ludwig Klages) ; 
now the spirit has become fellow- 
fighter for the soul’s health. Now we 
attack the disease with three armies: 


somatotherapy, psychotherapy, and 
logotherapy. 
It is, of course, not the aim of 


logotherapy to take the place of psy- 
chotherapy within the usual meaning 
of that term, but only to complement 
it, thus complementing the concept of 
man to form a picture of complete man, 
the completeness of whom includes es- 
sentially the spiritual dimension. In the 
first place such a therapy, which is di- 
rected towards the spiritual, will be in- 
dicated in cases in which a patient turns 
to a doctor because of spiritual distress 
and not actual can, of 
course, if one wants to, speak of neur- 


disease. One 
oses even in such cases, neuroses within 
the widest sense of the term; the Utre- 
cht psychiatrist Ruemke, has only re- 
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cently said that neuroses are but syn- 
dromes. And if one speaks of neuroses 
in this very wide sense one may also 
call the despair over an unsuccessful 
striving for a meaning to life a neuro- 
sis, Say an e.xistential neurosis as 
opposed to the clinical neurosis. And 
just as, for example, sexual frustration 
may—at -least according to psycho- 
analysis—lead to neuroses, it is also 
conceivable that a frustration of the 
will-to-meaning, may also be patho- 
genic, that is to say, may lead to a 
neurosis. I call this frustration existen- 
tial frustration. The Head of the Psy- 
chotherapy Out-Patients’ Department 
of the Neurological Policlinic in Vien- 
na noted that 12% of the cases were 
existential neuroses. Ruth Volhard and 
D. Langen in their report on the Psy- 
chotherapy Out-Patients’ Department 
of the Neuropsychiatric Clinic at Tu- 
bingen University (under Professor 
Kretchmer) found roughly the same 
percentage. 

In these cases logotherapy is a spe- 
cific therapy ; in other cases it is a non- 
specific therapy; that is to say, there 
are cases in which the disease, in par- 
ticular the neurosis, is psychogenic in 
the usual sense of the term, and yet 
the therapy can only be carried to its 
full success when concluded by log- 
otherapy. 

Thus we have shown when logo- 
therapy is a specific therapy and when 
it can be effective though non-specific ; 
but there are also cases in which it is 
no therapy at all, but something else, 
namely medical spiritual care. As such, 
it is to be used not only by the neurolo 
gist or the psychiatrist, but by every 
doctor, since, for example, the surgeon 
needs it just as much when faced with 
inoperable cases or with those that he 
must maim by removing a limb. Like 
wise the orthopaedic surgeon is con 
fronted with problems of medical spirit 
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ual care when he is dealing with 
cripples; finally, the dermatologist 
when dealing with disfigured patients, 
and the physician with incurables. 

In all these cases there is, of course, 
more at stake than psychotherapy has 
hitherto been aiming at. Its aims were 
capacity to work and capacity to enjoy 
life ; medical spiritual care is concerned 
with the capacity to suffer. Thus we 
are faced with an interesting problem ; 
the question as to what fundamental 
possibilities there are at all of giving 
life a meaning, of realizing values. The 
answer is that life can be given a mean- 
ing by realizing what I have called 
creative values, or by achieving a task. 
3ut one can also give meaning to one’s 
life by realizing experiential values, by 
experiencing the Beautiful, the Good, 
the True, or by experiencing one single 
human being in his uniqueness. And to 
experience one human being as unique, 
truly as Thou, means to love him. But 
even a man who finds himself in the 
most dire distress in which neither 
activity nor creativity can bring values 
to life, nor experience give meaning to 
it—even such a man can still give his 
life a meaning by the way in which he 
faces his faith, his distress, in which he 
takes his destined suffering upon him- 
self as a burden to be borne; in this he 
has been given a last chance of realiz- 
ing values. 


HUS life has a meaning to the last 

breath. For the possibility of real- 
izing values by the very attitude with 
which we face our destined suffering : 
this possibility 1s there to the very last 
moment. I call such values attitudinal 
values. The right kind of suffering 
facing your fate boldly—is the highest 
achievement which has been granted 
to man. Thus, even where man must 


renounce the realization of creative and 
experiential values he can still achieve 
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something. I should like to illlustrate 
my point by the following case: A 
nurse in my department suffered from 
a tumor which was shown by laparo- 
tomy to be inoperable. In her despair 
the nurse asked me to visit her and our 
conversation revealed that the cause of 
her despair was not so much her illness 
in itself as her incapacity to work. She 
had loved her profession above every- 
thing and now she could no longer 
follow it, hence her despair. What 
should I say? Her situation was really 
hopeless; nevertheless I tried to ex- 
plain to her that to work eight hours 
or ten hours or any number of hours 
per day is no great thing, many people 
can do that; but to be as eager to work 
as she was, and so incapable of work, 
and yet not to despair—that would be 
an achievement few could attain. And 
then I asked her “Are you not really 
being unfair to all those thousands of 
sick people to whom you have dedicat- 
ed your life as a nurse; are you not be- 
ing unfair if you now act as if the life 
of a sick or incurable person, that is to 
say, of someone incapable of working, 
were without meaning?” I said: “If 
you despair in your situation, then you 
are behaving as if the meaning of our 
life consisted in being able to work so 
many hours a day; but in so doing you 
would take away from all sick and in- 
curable people the right to live and the 
justification for their existence.” 

It goes without saying that the real- 
ization of attitudinal values, the 
achievement of meaning through suf- 
fering, can only take place when the 
suffering is unavoidable and unescap 
able. 

It may well be asked if such an ap- 
proach as I have described can still be 
said to belong to the sphere of medi- 
cine, and I can certainly be reproached 
with the fact that medicine thus ex- 
tended can at least no longer be said to 
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belong to the realm of pure natural 
science. For my part, I would then im- 
mediately admit that the methods of 
natural science are most certainly nec- 
essary, for instance, to amputate a leg; 
but I should just like to permit myself 
the question, how can pure natural 
science help us to prevent the patient 
from committing suicide, either after, 
or even before, the amputation? The 
great psychiatrist Dubois once said so 
rightly: “Of course, one can manage 
without all that and still be a doctor, 
but one should realize that then the 
only thing that makes us different from 
a veterinary surgeon is the clientele.” 

Thus the fact remains that even 
where we, as doctors in the narrower 
sense of the word, must resigns we can 
still work as doctors in the wider sense 
by medical spiritual care, and I am sure 
that this work still belongs to the 
proper sphere of medical activity. Not 
for nothing did Emperor Francis 
Joseph II dedicate the great General 
Hospital in Vienna, which even to-day 
houses most of the university clinics: 
“Saluti et solatio aegrorum.” 

And how easy it is for a doctor to 
provide consolation. I should like to 
quote the case of a colleague, an old 
practitioner, who turned to me because 
he still could not get over the loss of 
his wife who had died two years earlier. 
His marriage had been very happy and 
he was very depressed. I asked him 
quite simply “Tell me what would have 
happened if you had died first and your 
wife had survived you?” “That would 
have been terrible,” he said, “quite 
unthinkable ; how my wife would have 
suffered.” “Well, you see,” I answered, 
“your wife has been spared that, and 
it was you who spared her, though, of 
course, you must now pay by surviving 
and mourning her.” In that very mo- 
ment his mourning had been given a 
meaning—the meaning of a sacrifice. 
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I have said earlier that man should 
not ask what he can expect from life, 
but should rather understand that life 
expects something from him. One 
might also formulate it like this: in the 
last resort man should not ask, what 
is the meaning of my life, but realize 
that he himself is the one on trial ; life 
is putting its problems to him, and it 
is up to him to face the problems by 
shouldering his responsibility, thus an- 
swering for his life. 


IFE is a task, and religious man 

differs from the apparently irre- 
ligious one only by experiencing his ex- 
istence not simply as a task but as a 
mission. This means that he also ex- 
periences the taskmaster, the origin of 
his mission. For thousands of years 
this authority has been called God. 

I said before that logotherapy is no 
substitute for psychotherapy, but its 
complement ; but least of all does med- 
ical spiritual care aspire to be a substi- 
tute for the proper care of souls; that 
is practised by the priest. Now, what is 
the relation between the medical and 
the priestly care of souls? What is the 
relation between psychotherapy and re- 
ligious care? In my view the answer is 
simple : the goal of psychotherapy is to 
heal the soul, to make it healthy; the 
aim of religion is something essentially 
different—to save the soul. So much 
for the different aims of psychotherapy 
and religious care of souls. But if in- 
stead of asking what is being aimed at 
we try to see what is the result, the, so 
to speak, unintended side-effect, we will 
find that the side-effect of religious 
care of souls is an eminently psycho-hy- 
gienic one. This is due to the fact that 
religion provides man with a spiritual 
anchor and with a feeling of security, 
such as he can find nowhere else. But 
to our surprise, psychotherapy can pro- 
duce an analogous unintended side-ef- 
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fect; for although the psychotherapist 
is not concerned with, must not even 
be concerned with, helping his patient 
to achieve a capacity for faith beyond 
restitution of his capacity to work, en- 
joy and suffer—in spite of this, in cer- 
tain felicitous cases the patient regains 
his capacity for faith, although in the 
course of his psychotherapeutic treat- 
ment neither he nor his doctor had 
aimed at that. 

For such a result can never be the 
aim of psychotherapy from the begin- 
ning, and a doctor will always have to 
beware of forcing his philosophy upon 
the patient. There must be no trans- 
ference (or rather, counter-transfer- 
ence) of a personal philosophy, of a 
personal concept of values, to the 
patient. The logotherapist must be 
careful to see that the patient does not 
shift his responsibilities on to the 
doctor. Logotherapy is ultimately edu- 
cation to responsibility ; and with this 
responsibility the patient must push 
forward independently towards the 
concrete meaning of his personal exis- 
tence ; must choose it on his own. Thus 
we have spoken of the necessity and 
the possibility of psychotherapy, par- 
ticularly in the form of logotherapy, 
caring for the spiritual distress of con- 
temporary man. Now that we have 
passed out of the sphere of the purely 
clinical into a meta-clinical domain, 
that of existential neurosis, we may 
proceed to the para-clinical realm of 
collective neurosis, the realm of a path- 
ology of the “Zeitgeist,” the spirit of 
our time, as one might call it. 

Anxiety is usually called the disease 
of our time, and we speak of the age 
of anxiety; but Freyhan has pointed 
out that previous centuries probably 
suffered much more from anxiety and 
had much more reason for anxiety than 
ours. It is also very doubtful whether 
the relative incidence of anxiety neur- 
osis has increased. Nor is it right to 
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say that speed is the disease of our 
time, although one might gain that im- 
pression when faced with a phenome- 
non like “managers’ disease.” Of 
course, I am not referring to speed as 
the producer of increased numbers of 
accidents, though even here psycholog- 
ical elements—or rather spiritual fac- 
tors—are dominant. As Joachim Bo- 
damer recently has shown in Central 
Europe the car is to-day for the man 
in the street the highest criterion of a 
living standard, and the average man 
there frequently works himself to the 
bone just to buy a car for reasons of 
prestige ; and then it may well happen 
that he falls a victim to the so-called 
“managers’ disease.” I know of cases in 
which people have, in this way, died of 
their car before they even owned it. Of 
course not everyone is satisfied with 
owning a car, and perhaps the most 
classical example of “managers’ dis- 
ease’ I ever came across in my prac- 
tice was that of a foreign industrialist 
who had one wish, a wish that domin- 
ated his entire life: he was wealthy 
enough to afford a private plane, but 
cherished the ambition to own a jet in- 
stead. ... 





As far as one can speak about col- 
lective neurosis at all—in. a purely 
para-clinical sense—the collective neu- 
rosis of our time is characterized by 
four symptoms, which I shall briefly 
describe. 

First there is a planless, day-to-day 
attitude towards life. Contemporary 
man is used to living from one day to 
the next. He learned it in the last 
World War and since then this attitude 
has, unfortunately, not been modified. 
While people used to live in this way 
because they were waiting for the end 
of the war and further planning, there- 
fore, made no sense, the average man 
of to-day says: “Why should I act, why 
should I plan? Sooner or later the 
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atom bomb will come and wipe every- 
thing out.” And thus he slides into the 
attitude: “Aprés moi, la bombe atom- 
ique!”’ And just as any other anticipa- 
tory anxiety, this anxiety of anticipat- 
ing atomic warfare is dangerous, since, 
like all fear, it tends to make that 
which it fears come true. 

The second symptom is the fatalist 
attitude to life. This again has been 
learned in the last World War. Man 
was pushed. He let himself drift. The 
day-to-day man considers planned ac- 
tion unnecessary ; the fatalist considers 
it impossible. He feels himself to be the 
product or result of outer circum- 
stances or inner conditions. 

The third symptom is collective 
thinking. Man would like to submerge 
himself in the masses. Actually he is 
only drowned in the masses; he sur- 
renders himself as a free and respon- 
sible being. 

The fourth symptom is fanaticism. 
While the collectivist ignores his own 
personality, the fanatic ignores that of 
the other man, the man who thinks 
differently. The other man does not 
count, only his own opinion is valid. 
In reality his opinions are those of the 
group and those he does not really 
have; they have him. 


UST as a normal conflict, a conflict 

of conscience, can become patho- 
genic by leading to an existential neu- 
rosis, so we can understand how as long 
as man is capable of a conflict of con- 
science he will be immune to fanaticism 
and to collective neurosis in general ; 
conversely, a man who suffers from 
collective neurosis will overcome it to 
the degree to which he is re-enabled to 
hear the voice of his conscience and to 
suffer from it ; existential neurosis will 
then cure the collective one! Some 
years ago I spoke on this subject at a 
congress where, among others, were 
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colleagues who lived under a totalitar- 
ian regime. After the lecture they came 
to me and said: “We know this phe- 
nomenon very well: we call it ‘func- 
tionary’s disease.’ A certain number of 
party functionaries are _ ultimately 
driven by the increasing burden of 
their conscience into a nervous break- 
down and then they are cured of their 
political fanaticism.” 


Fanaticism crystallizes in the form of 
slogans, and these again produce a 
chain reaction ; this psychological chain 
reaction is even more dangerous than 
the physical one, such as forms the 
basis of the atom bomb. For the latter 
could never be put into action if it had 
not been preceded by the psychological 
chain reactions of slogans. 

Thus, if we speak of this pathology 
of the spirit of our time as of a mental 
epidemic, we might add that somatic 
epidemics are typical consequences of 
war, while mental epidemics are poten- 
tial origins of war. In tests carried out 
by my collaborators with non-neurotic 
patients, only one was completely free 
of all the four symptoms of collective 
neurosis, whereas 50% of them showed 
at least three of the four symptoms. 

Ultimately, all these four symptoms 
can be traced back to man’s fear of re- 
sponsibility and his escape from free- 
dom. Yet responsibility and freedom 
compose the spiritual domain of man. 
Contemporary man, however, and this 
is characteristic, has become weary of 
the spiritual and this weariness is per- 
haps the essence of that nihilism which 
has so often been quoted and so rarely 
defined. This would have to be coun- 
teracted by a collective psychotherapy. 
It is true that Freud once declared in 
conversation: “Humanity has always 
known that it possesses a spirit : it was 
my task to show that it has instincts 
as well.” But I myself feel that human- 
ity has certainly in the last years dem- 
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onstrated ad nauseam that it has in- 
stincts or rather drives. And to-day it 
appears after all more important to 
remind man that he has a spirit, that 
he is a spiritual being. And psychother- 
apy itself should remember this fact, 
particularly in face of collective neu- 
rosis! And now we find ourselves im- 
mediately faced with the question of 
the concept of man in psychotherapy. 
Every form of psychotherapy has a 
concept of man, albeit not always con- 
sciously ; but then it will be up to us to 
make it conscious. Or do we, who have 
learned from Freud, really have to 
point out how dangerous the un- 
conscious can become? We must ex- 
plicate the unconscious, the implicit 
concept of man in psychotherapy, we 
must develop it just as one develops 
a negative, bringing it out of its latency 
towards clear manifestation. For a psy- 
chotherapist’s concept of man, under 
certain circumstances, can be such that 
it reinforces the patient’s neurosis, for 
it can itself be entirely nihilistic. 


HREE FACTORS characterize 

human existence as such: man’s 
spirituality, his freedom, his respon- 
sibility. The spirituality of man is no 
epiphenomenon. It cannot be derived 
from and causally explained by some- 
thing not spiritual ; it is irreducible and 
indeducible. Spiritual life may very 
well be conditioned by something, with- 
out therefore being caused by it. Nor- 
mal somatic functions are conditional 
to the unfolding of spiritual life, but 
they do not cause or produce it. Again 
I should like to illustrate this point by 
an advertisement from “The Times,” 
published some years ago: a witty gen- 
tleman inserted the following : “Unem- 
ployed. Brilliant mind offers its ser- 
vices completely free; the survival of 
the body must be provided for by ade- 
quate salary.” 
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A normally functioning psychophys- 
ical organism is thus no more or less 
than the condition for the unfolding of 
the spiritual self. 

Now freedom means freedom in face 
of three things: (1) the instincts; (2) 
inheritance ; and (3) environment. 

Certainly man has drives, but these 
drives do not have him. We have noth- 
ing against the drives, not even against 
man accepting them, but we hold that 
such an! acceptance must presuppose 
that he also had the possibility of re- 
jecting a drive, that there was thus 
freedom of decision. We have nothing 
against the acceptance of drives, but 
we are, above all, concerned with man’s 
freedom in the face of them. 

As for inheritance, the most serious 
research on heredity has shown how 
high is the degree of human freedom 
in the face of predisposition. In partic- 
ular, research on twins has shown how 
different lives can be built up on the 
basis of identical predispositions. I 
should only like to remind you of the 
identical twins of Lange, where one 
partner became a cunning criminal, 
while his brother became an equally 
cunning criminologist. Both were born 
with cunning, but this characteristic in 
itself implies no values, neither vice nor 
virtue. I myself.am in possession of a 
letter from a woman _ psychologist 
abroad who wrote to me that her char- 
acter was down to every detail identical 
with that of her twin sister. They like 
the same clothes, the same composers, 
and the same men. There is just one 
difference : one sister is full of life and 
the other utterly neurotic. 

As for environment, we know that 
it does not make man, but that every- 
thing depends on what man makes of 
it, on his attitude towards it. Freud 
once said: “Try and subject a number 


of very strongly differentiated human 
beings to the same amount of starva- 
tion. With the increase of the impera- 
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tive need for food all individual differ- 
ences will be blotted out, and, in their 
place, we shall see the uniform expres- 
sion of the one unsatisfied instinct.” 
But in the concentration camps we wit- 
nessed the contrary, we saw how, faced 
with the identical situation, one man 
became a swine while the other attain- 
ed almost saintly status. And Robert J. 
Lifton (1954, “Amer. J. Psychiat.,” 
110, 733) writes about American 
soldiers in North Korean prisoner-of- 
war camps: “There were examples 
among them both of altruistic be- 
haviour as well as the most primitive 
forms of struggle for survival.” 

Thus man is by no means a product 
of inheritance and environment. Ter- 
tium datur: the decision—man_ ulti- 
mately decides for himself! And in the 
end education is just education towards 
the ability to decide. 

But also psychotherapy must direct 
its appeal to the ability for decision, 
to the freedom of attitude. Thus it ap- 
peals not only to what we have called 
man’s will-to-meaning but also to the 
freedom of man’s will. 


HIS WILL cannot simply be de- 

rived from the instincts—no more 
than we can deduce the “should” from 
the “would.” And so we come to the 
third factor—after the spirituality and 
the freedom of man: his responsibility. 
To whom is man responsible? First of 
all, to his conscience. But this con- 
science again is also irreducible and in- 
deducible, thus an original phenom- 
enon and no epiphenomenon! One day 
I was sitting in a restaurant with an 
internationally famous psychoanalyst. 
He had just given a lecture and we 
were discussing it. He was denying 
that such a thing as a conscience, as an 
original phenomenon, existed at all, 
and asked me to tell him what this con- 
science was. I answered briefly : ‘“Con- 





science is that which has made you 
present us to-night with such a splen- 
did lecture.” Whereupon he waxed 
furious and screamed at me: “That 
isn’t true—I did not deliver this lecture 
for my conscience, but to please my 
narcissism !” 

To-day modern  psychoanalysts 
themselves have come to the conclu- 
sion that “true morality cannot be 
based on the concept of a super-ego” 
(Weiss, F. A., 1952, “Amer. J. Psy- 
choan.,” p. 41). 

We are thus confronted with two 
original phenomena which cannot be 
reduced to other phenomena or rather 
deduced from them. The first phe- 
nomenon was man’s freedom, the 
second man’s responsibility. In the face 
of these two, dynamic or genetic con- 
templation is insufficient; drives can- 
not repress themselves. But neither can 
man be responsible to himself, at least 
not in the last analysis. Behind his con- 
science stands, albeit often unknown 
to him, an extra-human authority. 
Freud once said: “Man is not only 
often much more immoral than he be- 
lieves, but also often much more moral 
than he thinks.” I should like to add 
that he is often much more religious 
than he suspects. These days people see 
more in man’s morality than an intro- 
jected father-image ; and in his religion 
more than a projected father-image. 
And they have long ceased to consider 
religion a general obsessional neurosis 
of humanity. 


I have said that man is often more 
religious than he himself suspects. But 
we must not make the mistake of look- 
ing upon religion as something emerg- 
ing from the realm of the id, thus trac- 
ing it back again to instinctual drives. 
Even the followers of Jung have, alas, 
not avoided this error. They reduce re- 
ligion to the collective unconscious re- 
spectively to archetypes. Once I was 
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asked after one of my lectures whether 
I did not admit that there were such 
things as religious archetypes, since it 
was remarkable that all primitive 
peoples ultimately reached an identical 
concept of God, and this could after all 
only be explained with the help of 
God-archetype. I asked my questioner 
whether there were such a thing as a 
Four-archetype. He did not under- 
stand immediately, and so I said: 
“Look here, all people discpver inde- 
pendently that two and two make four 
—perhaps we do not need an archetype 
for an explanation—perhaps two and 
two really do make four. And perhaps 
we do not need a divine archetype to 
explain human religion either — 
perhaps God really does exist.” 

There is, ultimately, no such thing 
as repression of drives by themselves, 
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just as there is no such thing as re- 
sponsibility to oneself; we can only be 
responsible to an entity higher than 
ourselves, and, if we derive the ego 
from the id and the super-ego from 
the id and the ego, what we achieve is 
not a correct picture of man but in 
some way a caricature of man. This 
sounds like a tall story of Baron 
Minchhausen with the ego pulling it- 
self out of the bog of the id by its own 
super-ego shoelaces. 


There is a danger that we may cor- 
rupt a man, that we may work into the 
hands of his nihilism and thus deepen 
his neurosis if we present him with a 
concept of man which is not the true 
concept of man; if we make man into 
a homunculus. The modern homuncu- 
lus is not produced in the alchemist’s 
vaults and in retorts, but wherever we 
present man as an automaton of re- 
flexes, as a mind-machine, or as a 
bundle of instincts, as a pawn of drives 
and reactions, as a mere product of 
instinct, inheritance, and environment. 


It occurs, in short, whenever we 
draw from biological data conclusions 
which are solely biologistic, from psy- 
chological data, psychologistic conclu- 
sions. 


I became acquainted with such bio- 
logism in my second concentration 
camp, in Auschwitz. For that is where 
biologism led to, right into the gas 
chambers of Auschwitz, that was the 
ultimate consequence of the theory that 
man is nothing but a product of inheri- 
tance and environment, or, as they 
liked to say in those days, of “Blood 
and Soil.” I am absolutely convinced 
that the gas chambers of Auschwitz, 
Treblinka, and Maidanek, were ulti- 
mately not prepared in some Ministry 
or other in Berlin but rather at the 
desks and in the lecture halls of nihilis- 
tic scientists and philosophers. 
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An article which enables the reader to follow 


the step-by-step process involved in the coun- 
seling interview, including an analysis, inter- 
pretation, and self-criticism of both the coun- 
selor’s and counselee’s activity in the interview. 


Counseling—Step by Step (Part I) 


HE FOLLOWING record, taken 

from counseling done in various 
States in the east, was chosen to furnish 
some picture of what happens in one 
type of counseling relationship. It covers 
a longer period with more interviews 
than in most pastora! counseling. But 
it is hoped that its extensiveness as 
through a microscope will render some 
things clearer than a shorter record 
would. The conversations were not re- 
corded during the interviews but were 
written down from memory immediately 
after each session; nor were they writ- 
ten at the time for publication, but 
rather for the counselor’s own self- 
training. Observations about the coun- 
seling, however, were written for this 
publication. It is impossible more than 
slightly to indicate such factors as facial 
expressions, inflections of voice, ges- 
tures, and bodily postures on which 
many of the counselor’s responses in 
part were based. 

No interview is completely reported. 
Many things are omitted. But perhaps 
there is enough to give some idea of the 
emotional give and take between the 
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of the first students of Anton T. Boisen in 
the clinical training movement nearly thirty 
years ago, after which he became one of the 
pioneer chaplains and theological supervisors 
of the movement in New England. 


ALECK D. DODD, Ph.D. 
Counselor 
Toledo, Ohio 


two; of the effort of the counselor to 
sense the unexpressed but near the sur- 
face feelings and impulses of the coun- 
selee as they reveal themselves at any 
moment, and aid her to express them; 
of the constant movement as she shyly 
reveals something of herself and as 
quickly retreats into defense, takes some 
initiative and falls back on the support- 
ing counselor, expresses anger and 
promptly feels guilty, not only in the 
series as a whole but also in each hour; 
and of the slow changes which took 
place in the counselee. Changes in the 
counselor, which necessarily also occur, 
are not indicated. 

This woman is fifty years old, has 
been married twenty-seven years, and 
has five children. Her husband receives 
an ample salary from his responsible 
position with a large concern, with ad- 
ditional income from a small business 
he runs on the side. He is two years 
younger than she. The woman’s four 


sisters and two brothers, and her 
mother, are living. 
The husband is “close” with his 


money, the wife reports. Also that he 
has a violent temper and has struck 
members of the family. Most of his 
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abuse is heaped on his wife. He is 
domineering and drives the whole fami- 
ly as relentlessly as he drives himself. 
He refuses to talk with anyone about 
family difficulties. There is no thought 
of divorce at present. 

The woman was sent to me by her 
minister who, she says, wanted me to 
“give her suggestions about handling 
her husband.” She is a very short, thin 
woman, quick in her movements, smil- 
ing too obviously quite out of keeping 
with her difficulty, and sitting the whole 
hour on the edge of the straight chair 
which she chooses rather than taking 
the big easy chair I suggest. She acts 
as if ready to run at any moment, like a 
sparrow—small, quick, nervous, peck- 
ing at things. The counselor lets her tell 
her story in her own way, merely help- 
ing her get it out, without trying to di- 
rect it. Principally he tries to under- 
stand and share. No objective diagnosis 
of the difficulty is made to be told her. 
Rather he expects her to diagnose her 
own difficulty as they go along explor- 
ing together. She agrees to come in twice 
a week for an hour each time. 

* * * 


December 20. This is her seventh 
interview. 

CouNSELEE: “You said I was a 
friendly person.” (Older sister) says I 
am too friendly. Do vou think I am?” 

CouNSELor: “I will answer that, but 
first may I ask what you mean by being 
too friendly?” (An immediate answer 
might blur the thought in her mind. ) 

CouNSELEE : “That is hard to answer. 
But I mean as (older sister) explained 
somewhat, in church for instance, smil- 
ing to people. Some one asked her: 
‘Who is that woman that grins all the 
time?’ ” 

CouNSELOR : “You can hardly be too 
friendly in the sense of being interested 
in others, and helpful.” 
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CouNSELEE: “I think so too, and that 
is what I think I do.” 

CouNSELOR: “One can be bitter and 
be provoked and keep it down and hide 
it in such circumstances as yours, under 
a friendly attitude. Much of that in your 
case would have come from the past, 
even before you were married.” (The 
timing of this remark was wrong. It 
should have come later in the interviews, 
as she was not ready for this.) 

CouNSELEE: “I can see that... My 
mother was bitter against me, and said 
that her daughters never should marry 
nor have a family. I’ll never forget her 
face when we got married, it was so 
bitter.” (The counselee has in previous 
interviews related much about the 
mother which is omitted here.) 

COUNSELOR: “You have been be- 
tween your mother and your husband.” 

CouNSELEE: “Oh, yes, always.” 

*She is quiet a minute and then says 
her mother and older sister get together 
and talk things over. The other sister 
says these two settle things. ‘“What they 
say is best.” 

CouNSELoR: “Your opinion is not 
considered worth much by them.” 

CouNSELEE: “Yes. And with my 
husband too. I think I’m wrong some- 
times but right other times.” 

CouNSELOR : “Then in childhood your 
opinion was not considered worth 
listening to.” 

COUNSELEE: “That’s right.” She 
starts to express an opinion, then adds: 
“Well, that’s just my idea.” 

COUNSELOR: “You feel that what you 
think is not important.” (The optimum 
Opportunity to gain insight emotionally 
as well as intellectually is when the dif- 
ficulty appears openly in the actual 
counseling situation, instead of as a 
memory of the past.) 

COUNSELEE: “Yes, I guess so.” She 
asks a number of questions, then adds: 
“There I go asking again.” (Early in the 
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interviews I had told her I would not 
be giving advice but would help her 
find her own. She mistakenly assumes 
she is not to ask questions. ) 

CouNSELOR: “You want support for 
what you think.” (The counselor re- 
sponds by verbalizing what she appears 
to be feeling, rather than to her state- 
ment itself.) 

CouNSELEE: “Yes, that’s it.’ 

2K K * 


December 27. Next session but one. 

She says that her children have to 
live their own lives. “Mother is differ- 
ent, she has always tried to live her 
children’s lives for them.” 

CouNSELOoR: “You have had to fight 
your mother.” (The counselor always 
tries to keep her facing herself instead 
of projecting her problem upon others, 
yet sharing both her distress in trying to 
face it and her need to evade it for the 
present, to obtain a breathing spell.) 

CounsELEE: “Yes, I have.” She talks 
further about feeling she is right and 
her mother wrong. 

CouNnsELor: “Then it is not so much 
what your mother says that you have to 
fight against, as something deeper in 
her.” 

CouNSELEE: “I guess so. But Mother 
is not selfish. She divides what money 
she has; she has had to struggle for 
what she got.” 

CouNSELOoR: “You want to be fair to 
her and give both sides.” (The coun- 
selor shares her changes of feeling, thus 
expressing his acceptance of her what- 
ever she feels. ) 

CouNSELEE: “It is only in trying to 
live our lives for us that she is selfish. 
Of course, my husband is that, too.” 

CouNSELOR: “So you have had to 
fight both of them.” (The counselee has 
always tried to placate people, and does 
not realize how this attitude has isolated 
her emotionally. The counselor is en- 
deavoring to assist her to realize what 
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is behind the unfortunate attitude. ) 
CoUNSELEE: “Yes.” Then she seems 
to be stopped by the thought. She makes 
some observations about her husband. 
CouNSELoR: “He almost hates you. 
Whatever you do he finds fault with it.” 
“Yes!” With evident 
surprise at the thought, but agreement. 
She speaks further of the marriage. 
“Something seemed to push me into 
things. I got married and had children. 
I couldn’t seem to stop it. I wanted my 
younger boy so badly.” (She is refus- 
ing responsibility for the feeling im- 
mediately stirred up by the thought of 
her fighting both her husband and 
mother and her husband's hatred of her, 
and expressing this refusal through a 
memory; but she is also opening up 
more and more as she feels herself ac- 
cepted and therefore more secure.) 


COUNSELEE: 


CouNSELOor: “When you were carry- 
ing him and before?” ; 
CouNSELEE: “Yes, before. I just 
couldn’t wait. It’s all past now.” 
COUNSELOR: “You seem to imply 
that some of it was a mistake.”’ 
COUNSELEE: “Not the children.” 
(This is a correction of fact, but also a 
defense prompted by her self-righteous- 


ness.) 


COUNSELOR: “But perhaps your 
marrying him.” 
COUNSELEE: “Yes. I didn’t look 


around enough perhaps, or wait long 
enough. I told R. (her second daughter ) 
she ought to wait and !ook around.” She 
told her daughter that probably the op- 
position of her mother (daughter’s 
grandmother) and older sister (aunt) 
had much to do with her getting 
married, 

CouNSELOR: “That is, the more they 
were against it, the more you decided 
for it.” 

CouNSELEE: “That’s right . . . I sup- 
pose that is childish. (She tries to fore- 
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stall his expected criticism by giving it 
first herself.) 

CounseLor: “Not necessarily. Its 
very human.” (This was a mistake. He 
should have mirrored her self-criticism 
to help her accept more fully her nascent 
insight into her childishness. To re- 
assure by some such direct statement 
as made here is often to nip some bud- 
ding growth.) 

CounsELEE: “Yes, it is human.” She 
has learned never to confide in her hus- 
band, she continues, but in her loneli- 
ness sometimes confides in her mother, 
and each time finds it is a mistake, for 
her mother tells her the wrong thing 
that tends to separate her and her 
husband. 

CounsELor: “Have you ever regret- 
ted something you said here?” (There 
is a double reason for such a question: 
to expose and so remove barriers of am- 
bivalent involvement of feeling in the 
counseling relationship, and to bring 
attitudes into the immediate present, 
where they can be more clearly seen in 
their raw state.) 

CouNSELEE: “I don’t know,” said 
with hesitation. 

COUNSELOR: 
I had pulled things out of you?” 

CouNsELEE: “No, I wouldn’t say 
that. You have helped me. I have got- 
ten over much of my feeling of guilt 
about going against my mother and 
older sister. You have sort of backed 
me.” 

CouNSELOR: “That is good. But at 
some other times, perhaps when | have 
not answered a question, or been rather 
non-committal, it has exasperated you.” 
(The counselor pushes her here because 
it is obvious to him that she resents him 
as she does her husband and mother, 
although far less.) 

CouNSELEE: “I don’t know.” She 
turns her head away, the smile leaves. 
“IT know that some things I have said 


““ 


Does it ever seem as if 
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have been awfully hard to tell.” (This 
admission is her way of assenting that 
she felt the counselor had pulled things 
out of her; had manipulated her life as 
her mother and husband did. She turns 
her head away in guilt at such unreason- 
able resentment against him.) 
- 

December 31. The next interview. 

She brings up my question of a week 
or so ago, “Do you think you are too 
soft with your children?” (My original 
statement was not a leading question, 
hut was an echo of what she herself 
seemed to be thinking.) 

She explains how she treats her 
children and how she bas been criticized 
for being too soft with them. She de- 
fends herself against that. 

CouNsELOoR: “Those two things I 
have said have troubled you: saying you 
were a friendly person, and asking if 
you thought you were too soft.” (An- 
swers to questions are unimportant com- 
pared with her immediate attitude 
toward the questions.) 

COUNSELEE: “Yes, they have.” 

COUNSELOR: “It seemed as if I was 
criticizing you and siding with your 
mother and sister.” (She has had such 
criticism all of her life and has come to 
expect it from any one, reading it in 
even where it does not exist. ) 

CounsELEE: “No. I feel that you 
have backed me up, sort of helped me 
be firm.” 

CouNSELOR: “That is good. Yet you 
have been on the defensive with me 
here, feeling you must defend yourself.” 

COUNSELEE: “That’s so, I have,” 
with surprise and interest. 

CouNSELOor : “As if I had been attack- 
ing you.” 

COUNSELEE: “Well, my mother and 
husband sort of attack me.” (This is an 
indirect assent to the counselor's 
words.) 
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CounsELor: “They tried to control 
you and they keep it up.” 

CouNSELEE: “Yes,” and she enlarges 
on this. As she does her eyes begin to 
flash, she shakes her head vehemently, 
is forceful in her tone. She tells of differ- 
ences on church questions, and how she 
went to church, defending her going, 
even when she got ncthing from it. 

CouNSELOoR: “Perhaps there have 
been times when you have felt these 
interviews were disappointing to you as 
you gained nothing from them.” (The 
counselor “senses” from many observa- 
tions and from past experience that she 
is feeling some disappointment with 
him and this is the immediate ex perience 
to be followed up rather than the ques- 
tion of attendance at church tn the past 
or future.) 

CouNSELEE: “Oh, no.” (A negative 
may be the initial stage in an assent; 
she has to say “no” to a rising agree- 
ment within herself as well as to him.) 
She says something else, and then ad- 
mits that perhaps some of these inter- 
views were disappointing as she got 
little. But she says that that is because 
she did not express herself well enough. 
(She cannot yet admit her anger against 
the counselor. This anger is largely due 
to her unconsciously identifying him 
with her husband sometimes, her 
mother sometimes, as in different ways 
he seems to be filling her need for them. 
This identification is an obstacle to her 
progress as long as it is unrecognized, 
but as recognized frees her to take the 
more mature attitude toward the coun- 
selor, and to others, for which she is 
really striving.) 

We talk of this a little, and speak of 
the inner aloneness where no one can 
enter, because we cannot put it in into 
words, Only God can come there. She 
seizes on this last and is grateful. God 
has helped her so often. 

She now becomes freer in criticizing 
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her mother. (Because some obstacles of 
hidden feeling against the counselor 
have been accepted by him.) “She seems 
to enjoy sticking pins into people and 
hurting them . . . She likes to get (hus- 
band) going.” She herself does not be- 
lieve in this sort of action, and believes 
in being as nice to people as one can be. 
(Her super-sweetness leads one to sus- 
pect that she harbors much animosity. 
This animosity is due evidently to years, 
since infancy, of being managed with 
little regard for her individuality by her 
mother, then by her older sister, finally 
by her husband, and even some by her 
younger son. But at first not daring to 
express it and later feeling it wrong to 
show it, she had evidently repressed it 
and become excessively sweet and 
“good” to hold it down and compensate 
or atone for it.) 

COUNSELOR: “Do you ever have to 
fight a desire to hurt people?” 

COUNSELEE: “Oh, no, it is easier to 
be nice to them.” She tells of her early 
home where she did everything for her 
mother, as well as giving much for her 
sisters, having no dates, never going 
out. (She denies sadism and the coun- 
selor does not press the suggestion, 
waiting for another opportunity, which 
will certainly come. It is still too deeply 
buried.) 


COUNSELOR: “You were a _ Cin- 
derella.” 
CouNSELEE: “That’s just it.” She 


then adds to the likeness. So when 
marriage came along she felt she had a 
right to it and took it. She is a little 
belligerent as she say this. (The 
counselor timed the observation about 
hurting people incorrectly, too soon, 
and she now expresses her dislike for 
what to her is a false accusation. ) 


CouNSELOoR: “You feel a bit like 


fighting me, as if I was on the side of 
those opposing you.” 
COouUNSELEE: “It dees seem a bit that 
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way,” with a laugh. There is a long 
pause. She looks at the watch. It is time. 
We mention it. She continues to sit. 
There is a silence. She evidently does 
not wish to leave. (The transference is 
strong, as well as ambivalent, with both 
love and hate for the counselor as parent 
image.) I signify that we must end the 
interview. We wish each other a happy 
new year and she scurries out the door 
with a quick little smile. 


N THE NEXT few interviews she 

reluctantly admits that she has a spe- 
cial feeling for the counselor and “that 
when we talk about someone else, I guess 
it is understood” that some of it may be 
about ourselves. She speaks of feeling 
disloyal to her family in telling the 
counselor so much; and that sometimes 
as she talks to the counselor, she feels 
like a little girl with her father. (/n a 
prolonged and intimate relationship 
such as this was it is inevitable that spe- 
cial feelings for the counselor arise, in 
spite of his efforts to keep clear of them. 
Unless they are frankly faced they will 
hinder or even end the work, without 
the counselee and perhaps the counselor 
knowing why. This woman is deeply 
attached to her father and is assuming 
this childish relationship with the coun- 
selor, unaware of it at first.) 

The vehement shaking of her head, 
back and forth and up and down, is in- 
creasing as she talks these days. She 
also at times now looks away from me 
as if ashamed. She speaks of sex matters 
and her fear of men. 

* * * 
January 24. Seventeenth interview. 

CouNSELEE: “I’m going to break 
down today,” with determination. (She 
feels at last secure enough with the coun- 
selor, accepted enough, the good and 
the bad in her, so that she can now 
volunteer more that she considers bad 
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without the excessive fear of losing the 
counselor |the father figure], although 
she is still enough ashamed to turn her 
head aside.) She then relates premarital 
sex relations with her husband, the ter- 
ror of pregnancy, her furious mother 
who urged abortion, the discovery she 
was not pregnant but the shame before 
people, going every day to church to 
seek forgiveness. Also she tells of her 
husband’s suspicions which he accuses 
her of to this day, that she had been 
sexually intimate with a man before 
marriage. Then she tells of some dread- 
ful memories of childhood involving sex 
matters. There is intense anger during 
this recital, but it is subdued and ex- 
pressed partly with tears. 

(The buried hatred is far more serious 
than the sex difficulties. In fact, un- 
conscious aggression causes sex diffi- 
culties, is often expressed through the 
sex life and disturbs it, yet indeed may 
be softened by this creative reproduc- 
tive power.) 

+ 2 * 
February 7. Twenty-first interview. 

She recalled that we had talked of 
“burps” and she spoke of baby books 
which considered such words unrefined. 
She mentions neighbors who call a 
spade a spade and one who came over 
but did not come in... 

COUNSELEE: “Because he was work- 
ing in sh— manure.” 

COUNSELOR: “You almost said it.” 
(The content of her conversation is of 
less importance in itself than the hidden 
feelings she unconsciously is trying to 
convey to the counselor through the 
content —in this case courage to go 
against supposed adverse authority by 
saying forbidden words, and so courage 
for other matters of greater importance. 
The forbidden words are trial balloons; 
if they are received ina friendly wav, she 
can then find courage for more difficult 
matters, ) 
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CouNSELEE: “Yes, I almost did.” 

We discuss embarrassment over such 
words. She says her father never used 
them, and she then discribes delightful 
times with him. (Jn spite of the coun- 
selor's implied reassurance, she 1s 
shrinking back from the daring thing 
she did half by mistake, to the father 
who represents prohibition of such 
words. ) 

CouNsELor : “Did you ever do things 
not exactly wrong, but a bit devilish, 
sort of?” (This is suggested by her 
tone of voice, her delight, as she de- 
scribes times with her father, as well as 
her impulse to use forbidden words. 
This “devilishness” is near the surface 
and will facilitate her growth if given 
verbal expression.) 

CouNSELEE: “Oh, yes.” Last year 
without her husband’s knowing, they 
went to an old tavern out of town where 
everything was quaint and they enjoyed 
champagne. She can see no harm in 
this ; it was an adventure. 

a 
February 11. Twenty-second interview. 

She told of her letter and 
another letter, evidently sparring for 
time. Then . . 

CouNSELEE: “I guess I’ll have to tell 
this to you.” She explained that she did 
not want me to think she could not say 
vulgar words so she says one. (The con- 
flict over this had emerged at the last 
interview four days before.) She quotes 
her niece as saying 


son’s 


“good God” and 
such things, and laughs over them. 
(Through the counselor's permissive- 
ness she is developing a new conception 
of a father—one who cherishes her 
whether she is good or bad—something 
faintly of the kind Jesus pictures as 
Father. Cf. Matt. 5:45.) She then tells 
of a mistake she made in regulating the 
front door of the furnace, so that the 
fire went out. Both her husband and her 


younger son “jumped” her hard for it. 
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She turned on them and exclaimed: 
“I’m not going to heaven on what you 
two think or say, so I don’t know why 
I should be worried by it.” As she de- 
scribes it to me her chin lifts and a de- 
fiant look comes to her face. 

CouNSELOor : “Good for you,” and we 
both laugh over it. 

She continues and criticizes her 
mother, then goes into an account of 
the many good points her mother has. 

CounsELor: “Evidently you feel a 
bit conscience stricken for having criti- 
cized your mother and for having said 
what you did to your husband and son.” 
(This is suggested by her reversal of 
her attitude toward her mother express- 
ed in the account she had just given.) 

CouNSELEE: “I guess I am.” Then 
she tells the worst thing of all about her 
mother—she does not think it wrong to 
“beat the railroad” and will argue with 
a conductor about fares and make the 
children dreadfully embarrassed. There 
is much more as she enlarges on it, and 
tells of what the neighbors know of some 
cheating her mother has done. (The 
counselor's unspoken but indicated ac- 
ceptance [forgiveness in part] of her re- 
bellion against her husband and son and 
criticism of her mother opens the way 
for deeper confession of resentment. ) 

COUNSELOR: “You feel you are sort 
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of guilty because you ‘are part of the 
family.” (In proportion, as she recog- 
nizes this tie and feels it, she becomes 
released from it, because the weightier, 
maturer side of her nature wishes 
strongly to do so.) 

She now recounts another family in- 
cident made most embarrassing by her 
mother. 

CouNSsELoR: “You can’t get away 
from it because you are a part of the 
family, a part of your mother.” 

She goes on immediately, apparently 
without stopping to think about this, 
telling of incidents that indicate how 
bound she is (thus corroborating his 
hypothesis). . 

CouNSELOR: “What troubles you is 
that not only has your mother been hard 
on you, hurt you, but you have been 
soft enough to let her.” 

CouNSELEE: “Yes,” with much feel- 
ing. “And my mother told me I was 
too soft with my husband.” (She is now 
accepting more responsibility for her 
weaknesses, but not entirely as she 
quotes her mother.) 


T ONE POINT in this conversa- 

tion, I am not sure where, but in 
connection with the money, she seem- 
ed to reach a climax, covering the low- 
er part of her face with her hand, and 
staring with blazing eyes at me over it. 
(At this moment I am to her the domi- 
neering mother. The counselee uncon- 
sciously imagines the counselor in dif- 
ferent roles at different moments be- 
cause she has needed people about her 
to act those roles with her and she feels 
toward him accordingly.) 

COUNSELOR : “You are angry with me 
for something.” 

CouNSsELEE: “Am I?” There is a 
pause. “Perhaps I am,” as if taken 
down suddenly, and now smiling. (This 
is the old mental mechanism of conceal- 


ing the animosity and trying to compen- 
sate for it.) 

CouNSELOR: “The other day when I 
said there might be an unconscious cruel 
streak in you...” 

COUNSELEE: “Yes, you said there 
was in every one.” .. . (This relieves 
her guilt somewhat.) 

CouNSELOR: “ . . . to which you did 
not give way...” (This was added to 
help her face too painful a fact.) 

COUNSELEE: “Yes...” 


CounsELor: “You did not like it.” 
(What is immediately of value is not 
the sadism but the anger against the 
counselor. ) 

CouNSELEE: “Oh, I don’t know. No, 
I didn’t mind it.” Then she says some- 
thing, I cannot remember what, which 
however indicated that she was irritated 
with me. 

The counselor mentions this to her. 


CouNSELEE: “I see now.” (At last 
the insight begins to come home.) She 
then speaks of how helpless she is before 
her husband. (But she reacts against 
the partial insight by feeling helpless be- 
fore the counselor, another form of de- 
fense, although she expresses it as if it 
was her husband and quite sincerely so 
as far as she is conscious of it.) 

The counselor further voices her feel- 
ings of being bound, and she heartily 
agrees. (The counselor continues to fol- 
low along with her thoughts wherever 
they carry us. In this type of counseling 
the counselor is not the doctor who diag- 
noses and perscribes, and whom the 
counselee should obey as an authority. 
Rather the two as companions explore 
together, the counselor putting his 
knowledge and skill and even his per- 
sonality at her disposal for her to use as 
she 1s able and when she can.) 


(The second and concluding part of this 
article will appear in our next issue.—Ed.) 

















The insights of modern psychology can prove 


helpful in our understanding of the real func- 
tion that our religion serves, and in clearing the 


way for the work of genuine faith. 


Demonic Possession in Modern Man 


IBLICAL FAITH is a continu- 
ing challenge to the idolatries of 
man. It is forever seeking the ground 
of men’s hearts, trying the faith by 
which they live. The false gods of an- 
cient Israel and the demon possessions 
of modern man are brothers under the 
skin. They share a common weakness : 
they have no power to save. Indeed, the 
writer of Judges voiced the prophetic 
challenge to ail idolatry with these 
words: ‘‘Go and cry to the gods whom 
you have chosen; let them deliver you 
in the time of your distress” (Judges 
10:14). False gods, however, cannot 
deliver in time of distress or anxiety. 
The anxiety of existence demands a 
faith. Worship in some form is a neces- 
sity of living. Whether or not he wor- 
ships consciously, man is the kind of 
animal that must have meaning and ul- 
timate concerns; even if his ultimate 
concern is to deny meaning. It is ob- 
vious that not all religion is included 
under the heading of “religion.” In- 
deed, for many sophisticated moderns, 
indifference to organized religion is 
a fetish. Look behind that facade of un- 
concern and one discovers a frantic 
This is part of a chapter from Anviety 
and Faith by Charles R. Stinnette, Jr., the 
current Pastoral Psychology Book Club Se 
lection. Copyright and published 1955 by 


The Seabury Press, and reprinted by per 
mission. 
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search for salvation—for a god that 
can save. Polytheism was the conscious 
problem of the ancient world, and it is 
the unconscious problem of our age. 
In the necessity of living through anx- 
iety, man seeks the god of his salva- 
tion; and the crucial question is 
whether he worships idols or that God 
alone, who saves him by restoring him 
to genuine freedom and selfhood in re- 
latedness. 

Christ addressed himself to the de- 
mon possessions of his day. These false 
gods that took possession of and tor- 
mented the souls of many were driven 
out in the name of God’s healing pur- 
pose. Here was beginning the mighty 
words of the age to come: 

But if it is by the finger of God that I 

cast out demons, then the kingdom of 

God has come upon you (Luke 11:20). 

Where the demonic possessions of 
modern man exists, it is attributable to 
the false “worships” that operate be- 
neath the conscious surface of his life 
as his answer to anxiety. These func- 
tion as idols in that they demand total 
commitment in return for the false 
promise of salvation. The claims of 
these false worships are anonymous 
and not immediately evident to man, 
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but sincere reflection and self-search- 
ing is more than likely to reveal the 
signs of their presence. 

One sign is perfectionism, a way of 
life in which a person is ruthlessly in- 
tolerant of every mark of weakness. It 
is as if the victim had said to himself, 
“Without absolute perfection I cannot 
abide myself or others.” This frantic 
striving to keep on top leads man in- 
exorably to an alienation from self, as 
he progressively reduces the area of his 
living in order to maintain the fiction 
of impeccability. For such a person, 
the Sermon on the Mount and the 
Christian counsels to perfection lose 
their relation to the Kingdom of God, 
where judgment is joined with forgive- 
ness; instead, they become a new 
moralism, rather than the basis of new 
covenant relation. It seems obvious 
that rigid perfectionism destroys the 
possibility of genuine relations within 
the self or with others. A perfection- 
istic mother or father cannot help be- 
ing more concerned with proving the 
fiction that their children are superior 
than with really knowing and loving 
the children for themselves. 


66 RIVENNESS” is another sign 

of false worship. To be driven 
is to move at the impulse and command 
of forces alien to oneself, to act because 
one is forced to act, and thereby to lose 
one’s freedom and selfhood. The loss 
of freedom and selfhood is always the 
occasion of anger; and the amount of 
anger in our common life is in some 
measure the drivenness of modern liv- 
ing. Karen Horney has a brilliant an- 
alysis of this aspect of our culture in 
her last book, Neurosis and Human 
Growth. There she traces out the mani- 
fold ways in which the destructive 
“search for glory” becomes the com- 
pulsive drive that robs all life of fulfill- 
ment. A wish or a need, understand 
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able in itself, becomes a claim, a tyr- 


annous claim, dominating the life of 


its victim. The perfectionist, for in- 
stance, is driven to fulfill the claims of 
his rigid conscience. 

But our submission to alien forces is 
more strikingly evident in our slavery 
to routine, our uneasy and unrecreative 
use of leisure, and our inability to be 
alone with ourselves. A person with 
whom the writer was counseling ex- 
perienced this feeling in a dream 
wherein she found herself on a ferris 
wheel that was “forever going up and 
down.” These descriptive words bear 
significant relation to the reply of 
Satan in the story of Job, when the 
Lord asked him, “Whence have you 
come ?” 


From going to and fro on the earth, and 
from walking up and down on it (Job 
ag 2 


Demonic life is a dreary walking up 
and down the ways of this world exact- 
ly because it is motivated by a worship 
that knows nothing of “quietness and 
confidence.” Demonic life is cut off 
from the source of renewal, from God 
Himself. 

False worship ultimately reveals it- 
self as a worship of the self that is at 
the same time contempt of the self. 
Man’s essential relation to God in 
creation (the basis of his self-accep- 
tance) is broken in self-idolatry, and 
he hates himself precisely because he 
cannot save himself. Every idolatry is 
a “proud worship,” as well as a vain 
worship. It is measured in brokenness 
and destruction for countless lives. 
Perhaps this fact lends weight to those 
words in the Magnificat: 


He hath showed strength with his arm: 
he hath scattered the proud in the imag 
ination of their hearts. 


Idolatry arises not merely from im- 
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paired human relations, but from a 
broken relation between man’s “T’”’ and 
the “Thou” of God. It is this profound 
disruption that reduces man to the 
stature of a thing that must convert 
every other person into a thing, in the 
fruitless effort to prove his own worth. 
Friendship, love, and community be- 
come possessions that, like every other 
object possessed, are used in his own 
unsuccessful search for justification. 
The futility of that search, while apart 
from God, issues in the anger that man 
feels against himself, which, when 
translated into destructive aggression 
and hostility, becomes a characteristic 
mark of this age. The ambivalence re- 
mains : self-worship is also contempt of 
the self. 


HE TEMPTATION of idolatry is 
renewed with every generation. It 
is as deep in man as his own doubt, and 
as subtle as his pride. Only the form 
changes. Where yesterday men were 
tempted, in the picturesque translation 
of Moffatt of a verse from Psalms 106, 
“to barter God, their glory, for the 
image of an ox that munches grass” 
today they barter God for an idol that 
their science makes, an image that may 
be only a little more refined. Idolatry 
enters man through pride; and for 
modern man, the words of Christ that 
if the eye is not sound, the whole body 
is full of darkness, goes to the heart of 
the matter. Man’s capitulation to idola- 
try is foreshadowed in his ambivalence ; 
his purity of heart is already corrupted 
because, as Kierkegaard put it, he does 
not will to be one thing: to be himself 
in the eyes of God. With this pervasive 
aspect of the temptation to idolatry in 
mind, we propose now to bring it into 
focus through the three classic tempta 
tions of Christ (Matthew 4). 
In the first of these temptations, the 


devil issues the challenge, “If you are 
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the Son of God, command these stones 
to become loaves of bread.” Jesus an- 
swers: 


It is written, “Man shall not live by 
bread alone, but by every word that pro- 
ceeds from the mouth of God.” 


This incident occurs during Jesus’ 
fast in the wilderness, when the need 
for food was heightened by His self- 
imposed discipline. It represents the 
temptation to give oneself over to 
bodily satisfactions. The vital desires of 
man’s life—food, sex, and self-expres- 
sion are not evil in themselves. They 
become demonic when man attempts to 
live by his vitality alone. Here is an 
idolatry widely encountered in our age. 

The temptation to worship oneself 
as vitality is evident in our preoccupa- 
tion with retaining youth, in our con- 
suming interest in sex, food, and drink, 
and in that busy activity that seems to 
mount with our years. Let us be re- 
minded that this idolatry is not con- 
fined to the more dramatic sins of a 
Don Juan or the pleasures of the prim- 
rose path! The drive behind these ex- 
pressions is the same as that which 
keeps man forever on the move, forever 
seeking new conquests, although never 
finding the satisfactions he expects in 
his actual living. Who has not en- 
countered the pathetically “good” peo- 
ple of our community, who live for 
achievements’ sake, believing that ‘‘ac- 
tions speak louder than words,” or that 
“nothing succeeds like success,” and 
whose every achievement leaves them 
more empty and nearer defeat. Some- 
times such people are called “do good- 
ers,’ but those who do the name calling 
can measure their own involvement in 
this demonic possession by looking into 
their own homes, where too often fami- 
lies are split by resentment with sons 
and daughters even hating their par- 
ents and their 


“eood works” because 
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anxiety in the service of busyness has 
robbed them of the parent they have 
never known. 

Job discovered that to live is to know 
that there is “a warfare to man upon 
earth” : 


I am not at ease, nor am I quiet; I have 
no rest; but trouble comes (Job 3:26). 


The temptation that man faces in 
this inescapable trouble is to take it 
upon himself busily to avoid it, to live 
sensuously, to “live to the limit,” rath- 
er than living through his trouble in a 
faith-love relation to God. Job found 
no other answer to his problems, but 
he did come to a relationship with God 
whom he now knew in a new way. He 
put it this way: 


I had heard of thee by the hearing of the 
ear, but now my eye sees thee .. . (Job 
42:5). 


HE ANXIETY behind the 

ship of the self, as vitality, 1s 
betrayed by the constant desire to 
prove onself. Frequently, this takes the 
form of the anxious pursuit of “rules 
to live by.” There is an episode in the 
life of Christ about which it is told that 
He was confronted by the bald demand 
for a sure formula. In the Gospel of 
St. John (6:28-29), the people are pic 
tured as asking: “What must we do, to 
be doing the work of God?” 


wor- 


His an 
swer must have been a disappointment 
to His hearers, as it is a disappoint 
who seeks to 


ment to everyone Save 


himself by his own works: 


This is the work of God, that you believe 


in him whom he has sent 


The one thing required of the per 
son busily engaged in proving himself, 
and the most difficult thing for him 
to give, is that he put his trust in the 
trustworthiness of God in Jesus Christ 
hor this sacrifice one must learn that 


nothing he can do or say will suffice 
when meeting and responding to God 
in Christ is the requirement. Such a 
sacrifice means death to the anxious de- 
sire for security in works. It can also 
mean new birth through confidence in 
Christ, who has been proved once and 
for all. 

In the second temptation, Satan 
speaks from the high mountain and 
the vista of the kingdoms with all their 
glory: 


All these will I give you, if you will fall 
down and worship me. 


Jesus replies: Begone, Satan! for it 
is written: 


“You shall worship the Lord your God 
and him only shall you serve.” 


The temptation to live by the power 
and possession of things stands behind 
much of the seli-idolatry and self-con- 
tempt in the children of this age. It is 
as if a man had said to himself in his 
innermost being, “I’ll never get by on 
my own. | must please people and bribe 
them to like me!” At heart, this is a 
rejection of the givenness of one’s self. 
It is rejection of God. One does not 
trust either the self God has given or 
God himself. Hence, this man is caught 
in the frantic pursuit of possessions 
and services by which he hopes to keep 
others obligated to him. The paradox 
of self-worship and _ self-contempt is 
the spur behind the adulation of power 
in man’s life. 

The temptations of power and pos- 
sessions are quite evident in the rear 
ing of our children. One learns rather 
early in life to place a high value on the 
possession of things or on the faculty 
for being useful to or for impressing 
others. Thus, the talent for manipula 


tion becomes the means whereby 


one 
life. But the 
spoiled child and the immature adult 


seeks satisfactions in 
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both suffer the frustrating experience 
that manipulation of others brings no 
genuine satisfaction in living. And 
their suffering is more than a frustra- 
tion. It is a reflection of the tragic role 
of a sin that exchanges man’s funda- 
mental relation to God and to others 
for the worship of self, a self-worship 
that takes the form of power for con- 
trol. The radical claims of God must 
be set against this idolatry with the em- 
phatic emphasis upon the words: “and 
him only shalt thou serve.” 


HE WORSHIP of the self as 

power has been dramatically illus- 
trated in the political history of modern 
man. But this large canvas may ob- 
scure the more intimate role that this 
idolatry plays in our common life. 
Faust is a true child of modern history 
in that he gave up his soul for the 
knowledge that would enable him to 
control others. Insofar as science has 
become the object of worship and the 
means of domination, it has followed 
the Faustian course. Indeed, instances 
of the temptation to give oneself over 
to the pursuit of power need not be 
sought beyond the boundaries of daily 
interpersonal relations. Every coun- 
selor is concerned with families where 
anxiety in the service of power has 
tempted the parents to dominate their 
children’s lives with tragic results that 
are recognizable in broken marriages 
and unfulfilled lives. Manipulation eith- 
er by strength or by weakness tends to 
reduce human relations to “I-it,” 
where the human element disappears. 
In Mrs. McThing the playwright ad- 
vances the theme that human relations 
cannot be walled in and protected. To 
treat another person as a “stick” is to 
become a “stick” oneself. The prohibi- 
tion against covetousness in the Bible 
seems relevant here. It is more than an 
injunction against desiring a neigh- 
bor’s goods. It is the recognition that 


November 


man’s idolatry reduces both his neigh- 
bor and himself to the status of things. 
Covetousness is a vanity through 
which man tries to save himself by pos- 
sessiveness, and its course leads in- 
exorably to his destruction and to that 
of his neighbor. 

In the third temptation, the devil 
transported Christ to the holy city and 
set Him on the pinnacle of the temple. 


If you are the Son of God, he jeered, 

throw yourself down; for it is written, 

“He will give his angels charge of you.” 
and: 

“On their hands they will bear you up, 

lest you strike your foot against a 

stone!” 

Jesus answered him: Again it is 
written, 


“You shall not tempt the Lord your 
God.” 


T IS to be noted that the devil 
quotes Scripture here to support 
his proposition! The temptation to use 
God for our own purposes is the 
perennial attraction of magic. It is, as 
someone has aptly remarked, to make 
religion our God, rather than God our 
religion. It is to appropriate the pre- 
rogatives of God for ourselves in self- 
worship. 

The lure of magic is very strong, 
and it is not easy to discern. There is 
always a chance that it stands behind 
our turning to religion. The crucial 
question is whether or not our worship 
frees us for a more spontaneous par- 
ticipation in life. The use of piety to 
solve personal problems may and fre- 
quently does include an attempt to 
bend God to our own will. The uncon- 
scious motive is evident here in a rigid 
anxiousness about “doing things just 
the right way,” and in the anger that 
inevitably accompanies the failure of 
this effort to coerce God. There are 
countless people in our parishes, as 
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well as in the secular congregations of 
community life, who are forever ready 
to demand of their “priests” that they 
make new gods when they find that 
the one God can not be ordered about. 
This is the perennial demand of a peo- 
ple impatient in waiting upon God. So 
it was with the Hebrews: 


Up, make us gods, who shall go before 
us... (Exodus 32:1). 


The temptation and the pressure to 
transform religion into magic em- 
phasizes the necessity that priests be 
not only pastors, but also prophets. 
The prophetic word stands against 
every worship that takes the “name of 
the Lord God in vain.” 

The insights of modern psychology 
can prove helpful in our understanding 
of the real function that our religion 
serves, and in clearing the way for the 
work of genuine faith. The hospital 
chaplain encounters a patient whose 
recovery from a simple physical injury 
has been impeded by emotional tur- 
moil. In conversation he learns that 
the patient has assumed a religious at- 
titude that serves as a rigid cover for 
feelings of guilt, derived from child- 
hood problems. The answer to the pa- 
tient’s need goes deeper than simply 
encouraging her to give up her un- 
necessary guilt feelings. It lies in the 
direction of helping her to find the God 
who, although He searches and judges 
us, also loves us infinitely. It is God 
alone, who can destroy the false pat- 
terns of religion that we fashion to 
meet our mistaken needs. It is God 
alone who saves. 

The words of the devil suggest why 
the temptation to false religion seems 
to be so deeply rooted in human be- 
havior: man’s belief in his right to be 
kept from hurt or harm. This attitude 
persists in Christianity despite the cen- 
trality of the crucifixion. It is a false 
belief that arrogantly assumes that God 
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may be used for the protection of one 
person or group over others. Jonah 
represents this temptation in the Old 
Testament. He was sent to save the 
Ninevites, but because he believed that 
God was the exclusive possession of the 
Hebrews, he performed the task with 
some reluctance! The Ninevites’ sub- 
sequent repentance brought no joy to 
Jonah. It, like the loss of his shady 
covering, infuriated him. As he sat 
“angry even unto death,” he was 
shown the fundamental fallacy of his 
religion. He had hoarded his God as 
his own possession, just as he had ap- 
propriated the gourd for shade. He 
had labored for neither. But his own 
grief in the loss of the gourd is but 
a very pale reflection of God’s infinite 
concern for the people of Ninevah. 
There is both judgment and grace in 
this story: judgment on the attempt to 
keep religion as a magic charm, grace 
in the infinite love of God for those 
that know Him not. 


HE INSISTENCE upon the right 

to be kept from hurt or harm, 
whether it be in the individual or in 
a people, is symptom of false worship. 
Its center of gravity is well illustrated 
by the complaint of a mother whose 
daughter was having difficulty, the 
complaint that “God would let just this 
happen to my child.” If these words do 
not seem widely representative, one 
need only reflect that many people 
think of their church as a club in 
which, as long as dues are paid and re- 
quirements reasonably observed, the 
heavenly powers are obligated to pro- 
tect the members from misfortune. 
Needless to say, such organized idola- 
try is always breaking down. God does 
not bargain with man. His grace is 
freely given and must be freely re- 
ceived. Man may always enter into 
loving communion with the reconcil- 
ing God in Christ. In such a relation 


he possesses the courage to be, even in 
disaster. 


The false worships of modern man 
recall again the vital significance of 
the fundamental Hebrew-Christian be- 
lief : one God worshipped through love 
in heart, soul, and mind. The false 
gods are expelled when the one God 
comes in truth. But the demon posses- 
sions of man are never exorcised ex- 
cept through much prayer and fasting, 
and ultimately only by the finger of 
God. That God has acted redeemingly 
at this crucial juncture is the basic 
Christian affirmation. Jesus is the 
Christ! Man’s recovery is accom- 
plished in that decisive action. It re- 
mains for man to claim by faith the 
victory over idolatries that God has 
wrought in the event of Christ. That 
event is more than an idea, more than 
“a cunningly devised fable,” even more 
than a fervent hope. It is an eye wit- 
ness event, something that happened 
in history. It is a living reality that 
continues to happen in the flesh and 
blood witness of the community of the 
Holy Spirit. 

Secular psychiatry is also concerned 
with the removal of the demons that 
enslave man; but the spiritual vacuity 
that results when this is attempted 
apart from God may, as in Christ’s 
parable of the swept and garnished 
house, invite seven more deadly spirits, 
so that the last state of the man is 
worse than the first. For the Christian 
reconciliation takes place in a commu- 
nity of relations sustained by the Holy 
Spirit. This is symbolized in the great 
affirmations of Christianity which be- 
gin: “I believe in... ,” “Our Father 
who...” The Bible and the Church 
are woven into the patterns of life, into 
the stuff of history. Within this living 
reality, there is present the hope of 
driving out the enslaving idolatries 


that the anxiety of existence spawns. 
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NE OF THE most hopeful ele- 

ments in human nature is the ca- 
pacity of people to change for the 
better. Men and women can rise from 
one level to another ; they can go from 
a low to a high quality of life. 

The reformed drunkard supplies a 
dramatic example of this. One day he 
is in the gutter, the slave of alcohol. 
He has no job, no money ; and his wife, 
after a long struggle to keep the home 
together, has left him. But then you 
see this man some time later and he has 
become straightened out. Alcohol no 
longer holds him prisoner; he has a 
job and a little money in the bank; his 
wife has come back to him; he is an 
upright, useful citizen; he has become 
a changed man. And what has hap- 
pened to him is a symbol of what hap- 
pens to many. There are thousands 
who yesterday were weak, fearful, de- 
spairing, and self-centered who today 
are strong, courageous, hopeful, and 
humane. They have become changed 
men and women. 

Our religion not only affirms the 
human capacity to change for the bet- 
ter; it summons everyone of us to live 
out his highest capacities. On page aft- 
er page in the Bible there is the urgent 
plea for us to change for the better, to 
rise to newness of life. Jesus himself 
puts it this way: 








Conversion in adults may take place suddenly, 
dramatically, overwhelmingly; or it may come 
about gradually, slowly, imperceptibly. 





The Psychology of Conversion 


WILLIAM S. HILL 
Minister of St. Peter's 
Episcopal Church 


Uniontown, Penna. 


Except a man be born again, he can- 
not see the kingdom of God.—John 3:3. 


‘To be born again—to undergo a 
spiritual rebirth which leaves us 
changed—is known in the language of 
religion as “‘conversion.”! Unfortunate- 
ly, the word “conversion” has been 
brought into disrepute by certain 
evangelists and revivalists who have 
given it overtones of emotionalism, 
mass hysteria, and “hitting the sawdust 
trail.” Actually, all the word itself 
means is “change”; and the converted 
person is one who has changed his 
way of life. 

Some years ago Professor E. D. 
Starbuck, of California, made a very 
careful and comprehensive study of re- 
ligious conversion, and to gather ma- 
terial for his survey wrote to many 
people prominent in the religious field 
asking about their experiences. Some 
of the replies he received would have 
delighted the heart of Billy Graham, 
for they told of an overwhelming ex- 
perience at a revival meeting, or in a 
meadow, or in a jail, or even in a 
saloon, which left the person a com- 
pletely changed man. But the reply Dr. 
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Starbuck got from Edward Everett 
Hale was very different from these, 
and, I think, more typical of the ex- 
perience of most of us. 

Edward Everett Hale wrote that 
there had never been any dramatic, 
overwhelming religious crisis in his 
life. He had been brought up in a 
Christian home; since childhood he 
took it as a matter of course that he 
was to learn as much as he could about 
the world and was to do what he could 
to relieve the needs of others; all his 
life he had known and respected wise 
and intelligent men who were reli- 
gious; and in spite of occasional 
doubts and questionings, his own reli- 
gious convictions had undergone a 
gradual deepening and enriching 
through the years. Then Dr. Hale said 
this: 


A child who is early taught that he is 
God's child, that he may live and move 
and have his being in God, and that he 
has therefore, infinite strength at hand 
for the conquering of any difficulty, will 
take life more easily and probably make 
more of it, than one who (lacks this 
training). 


R. HALE, you see, puts this whole 

idea of conversion in the proper 
perspective for us. He thinks of it in 
terms of a person’s growth and de- 
velopment. To him, conversion has to 
do with a quality of life and with a 
spiritual awareness that can begin in 
childhood. 

‘So, for a moment, let us follow the 
example of Edward Everett Hale, and 
think of conversion in terms of the de- 
veloping child :\ 

Every baby is born self-centered. 
The newborn infant is concerned only 
with his own needs and how to fulfill 
them, only with his own comforts and 
how to assure them. It is true, as the 
saying has it, that “a well baby is a 
good baby,” for the simple reason that 
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the baby who is well-fed and comfor- 
table has nothing else to do but to be 
good. But suppose that baby gets hun- 
gry or uncomfortable at 2:30 in the 
morning. He doesn’t think to himself, 
“Mother’s worked hard all day and 
needs her rest, so I won’t disturb her.” 
On the contrary, he’s far too self-cen- 
tered for that ; so he immediately starts 
crying and carrying on till he has been 
fed and made comfortable again. As 
the normal, well-brought-up child 
grows and develops, however, his hori- 
zons become broader; he learns to 
think of others beside himself. To use 
the language of religion, he becomes 
“converted” from his self-centeredness. 

Again, the baby is born with his 
talents and potentialities undeveloped. 
The child prattling in his playpen may 
some day become a dedicated scientist, 
a far-seeing statesman, or a great hu- 
manitarian; but at the moment these 
potentialities are only latent. And the 
youngster banging with a hammer on 
his mother’s favorite coffee-table may 
some day become a well-adjusted, out- 
going, upright, and honest adult; but 
for the present those potentialities, too, 
are only latent. But as the normal, 
well-brought-up child grows and de- 
velops, his poteatialities are turned into 
actualities; he learns to express his 
abilities and talents. To use the lan- 
guage of religion once more, he be- 
comes “converted” from the inade- 
quacy and ineptitudé of infancy. 

Once again, the baby is born with a 
great capacity for wonder and rever- 
ence. The utter fascination which a 
flower, a baby chicken, or even a 
brightly-colored stone can have for a 
child, reveals this. Of course the 
youngster has no idea of a divine 
Creator, or a supreme Designer, who 
has made this wonderful world of ours. 
But as the normal, well-brought-up 
child grows and develops, his natural 
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capacity for reverence is directed into 
the knowledge and love of God. In the 
language of religion, he is “converted”’ 
from vague feelings of awe and wonder 
into a genuine spiritual awakening. 

So, in essence, the process of grow- 
ing-up is a process of conversion. The 
growing child is converted from self- 
centeredness, converted from inade- 
quacy, and converted to an awareness 
of the love and power of God. 


UT THERE ARE many adults 

whose development does not fol- 
low that pattern. Their growth be- 
comes arrested; or for one reason or 
another the development of their per- 
sonalities goes off on a tangent. 

For instance, there are grown men 
and women who have retained the self- 
centeredness of infancy. Not long ago 
a psychologist maintained that the 
“other woman” in most divorces was 
not some designing female, but the hus- 
band’s own mother. While he 
growing up she catered so much to his 
whims and desires that he 
self-centered and emotionally immature 
even after he is married and has chil- 
dren. And that person is never going 
to find happiness until he is converted 
from his self-centeredness, until he 
becomes a changed man. 


Was 


remains 


Again, there are who 
have never learned to express their 
atent abilities or talents. Perhaps there 
was not enough money at home so they 
could go to school and receive special 
training along the lines of their natural 
bent. Perhaps they got off on the 
wrong foot by taking a job unsuitable 
to them. Perhaps they’ve never stum- 
bled into the hobby which can give 
them real satisfaction. At any rate, they 
go through life as failures, or near- 
failures, and they never find happiness 
until they are converted to a way of 
living in which they express at least 
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some of the higher capacities that are 
in them. 

And then, there are adults who have 
never developed the capacity for rever- 
ence and sense of wonder which were 
theirs in childhood. They have gone 
on year after year, taking life at its su- 
perficial face-value, remaining unaware 
that they live and move and have their 
being in God. And these people never 
find happiness until they have a reli- 
gious awakening, until they are con- 
verted to an awareness of the spiritual 
foundations of life. 

What is more, adulthood brings its 
own special problems and trials; and 
if we are to be happy we have to be- 
“converted” to the wholesome 
and constructive way of facing them. 
Recurring financial difficulties were the 
lot of one family, and they were caused 
by the wife’s buying sprees during 
which she’d run up enormous charge- 
account bills in various stores—all for 
new clothes for herself. When the bills 
came in, there would be a scene. Her 
husband would tell her she was wildly 
extravagant, that she was jeopardizing 
their credit-rating and financial se- 
curity ; he would cajole, he would rave, 
he would threaten, with the result that 
finally the woman would burst into 
tears, and promise to do better. And 
for a while she would. But then, about 
the time the bills were finally paid off, 
she’d go off on another buying spree 
all on clothes for herself—and the pro- 
cess would begin all over again. 

After every one of these episodes she 
was filled with guilt and remorse. She 
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knew she had done wrong; she didn’t 
want to hurt her husband’s financial 
standing; she didn’t want to be ex- 
travagant. But these emotions were all 
on the surface. Far deeper—and more 
powerful in determining her conduct— 
was the knowledge that she was be- 
coming deaf; and with it was the fear 
that deafness would keep her from be- 
ing attractive. Her one recourse, she 
felt, was to dress attractively ; the only 
way she could keep from being de- 
pressed about her growing deafness 
was to get new clothes. Hence these 
buying sprees. It was only when she 
became “converted” to an acceptance 
of her deafness and bought a hearing 
aid that the buying sprees stopped. 





In childhood, you see, conversion is 
largely a matter of growth in surround- 
ings that are conducive to development. 

3ut in adulthood conversidn is likely 
to be more drastic, for it involves a 
definite change, a transformation in our 
thoughts and attitudes and forms of be- 
havior. It involves a deliberate stepping 
from one level of life to another. 


OW this conversion in adults may 

take place suddenly, dramatically, 
overwhelmingly ; or it may come about 
gradually, slowly, imperceptibly. There 
is an analogy to this in falling in love. 
When Benjamin Disraeli married Mrs. 
Wyndham Lewis, the widow of his 
close friend, he did not love her; he 
married her for her money and social 
position. But in the atmosphere of 
“lasting tenderness” which she created 
for him during the thirty-three years of 
their married life, Disraeli in time be- 
came enchanted with her and devoted 
to her. On the other hand, at about the 
time that Disraeli was Prime Minister 
of England, Theodore Roosevelt was a 
student at Harvard and had met Alice 
Hathaway Lee, the woman who be- 
came his wife. This is what Roosevelt 
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wrote: “I first saw her on October 18, 
1878, and loved her as soon as I saw 
her sweet, fair young face. We spent 

. years of happiness such as rarely 
comes to man or woman.” 

Disraeli fell in love slowly, gradual- 
ly ; but to Roosevelt the experience was 
sudden, cataclysmic. And so with con- 
version: to some it comes as a sharp 
break with the past; it can be likened 
to a river which encounters a steep 
cliff in its course and makes an abrupt 
turn. To others, conversion is more 
an enriching and enlarging of the past; 
it has a parallel in a river that grows 
deeper and broader as it flows toward 
the sea. 

The essence of conversion, however, 
has to do not with its speed, but with 
its depth. In the genuinely converted 
person, his basic inner drives, his 
primordial impulses and urges have 
been changed. Conversion is not so 
much a matter of doing differently, as 
of being different. We can think of this 
in terms of a man trying to heat his 
house with an inferior grade of coal. 
No matter how much he shovels or 
how hard he works, he can’t keep his 
house warm in cold weather. But then 
he “converts” to gas, and his house 
from then on is comfortable. The house 
is the same; the ducts and radiators 
are the same; even the furnace is the 
same. But the source of power is dif- 
ferent. 

And this is what happens to the con- 
verted personality. His appearance is 
the same; his talents and abilities are 
the same; even his temperament is the 
same. But because they are animated 
by a new power, by new attitudes and 
loyalties, his total life becomes very 
different. In the depths of his being he 
has become a changed man; he is born 
again. 


For further discussion of the problem of 
conversion, see our Readers’ Forum in the 
current issue.—Ed. 
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havior become more understandable 
our insight into what they really want. 


HE conflict between the things 

one feels like doing at the moment 
and the things that one knows one 
should do, makes adolescence and the 
years beyond troublesome and chal- 
lenging to the parent or the leader. We 
can be more understanding of this type 
of situation if we realize more fully the 
story behind the conflict. 

Early in life the small child knows 
no “I should do. .. .” only “I want to 
do... .” In the beginning, the child 
wants to eat, wants to sleep, wants to 
eliminate, wants to touch and hold— 
and does whatever he feels like doing. 
Then comes the first “No. Mother, 
perhaps, or father—or some other 
adult person—says, Don’t touch, or 
Wait a minute for the bottle, or Don’t 
eat that piece of coal. The “No” must 
be repeated for a time until the small 
child says it to himself. He really says 
aloud, Baby must not touch. He knows 
now that he should not eat the piece of 
coal, although he would like to try, for 
taking things into the mouth is one of 
the earliest drives. 

For a short time the conflict con- 
tinues. He feels like putting every- 
thing into his mouth and he knows 





This is part of a chapter from On Call 
for Youth by Rudolph M. Wittenberg, the 
Pastoral Psychology Book Club Selection 
for last month. Copyright 1955 by Associa- 
tion Press, and reprinted by permission. 








The puzzling aspect of much of adolescent be- 
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that he should not do it. Sometimes he 
gives in, other times he stops himself. 
After a while, the wish and the censor 
become one. He gives up wanting to 
put everything into his mouth and no 
longer has to feel guilty for wanting 
to do something he knows he should 
not do. He has now made the original 
“No” from his parents a part of him- 
self. In fact, he may pass it on to oth- 
ers and say “No” to a smaller child 
who is trying to put something into his 
mouth. 

Of course, he took over his parents’ 
commands because he got in return 
their love. When there is not enough 
love, a young child often fails to incor- 
porate his parents’ commands into his 
own personality, and though he knows 
what he should or should not do, he 
does not act on the knowledge. We of- 
ten find this to be the case with young 
people who get into trouble with the 
law. When there is the right kind of 
firm and accepting love, the standards 
of right and wrong are made part of 
the growing person. The infantile wish- 
es and the commands have become 
one, and for several years the person 
grows up steadily, becoming more and 
more sensible all the time. 
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But in adolescence the original con- 
flict between “I want to do” and “I 
should do” is torn open once more, 
and authority is again needed to 
strengthen the rational part of the 
young person. There are really more 
pressures on the early drives than the 
young person can handle, and some- 
thing gives way. 


ELLEN 


It is at this point that Ellen crosses 
our path. Suddenly Ellen, whose par- 
ents have found her in these recent 
years so sensible and so mature in 
judgment, faces a crisis in her relation- 
ship with her boy friend and acts al- 
most as she had done when she was a 
very little girl. 

It was clear that it was over. Ellen 
had felt it for the whole year but 
Doug had called again and asked to see 
her for a minute or two. She had 
hesitated and weighed it in her mind, 
but usually his requests had seemed 
reasonable. There was the book he had 
borrowed and wanted to return, with 
a few comments of his own. There was 
a free ticket for the ballet that came to 
town only once a year, and Ellen loved 
ballet. 

She had always been frank with her 
parents. They knew about her going 
steady with Doug since she was fifteen, 
they knew about her feelings for him 
and how close the two had been for 
over a year. The parents had wondered 
about her going steady at this age but 
it seemed that in their community 
young people started going steady 
earlier than in their own time. Doug 
who was a little older, had grown by 
the experience, but by now it was ob- 
vious that Ellen wanted him to take 
more responsibility for their dates, for 
his own work, for his own money. She 
had helped him out with a few dollars 
from her baby sitting job. Doug had 
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moved around from job to job, never 
sure about the next day or whether to 
return home to his parents’ farm. He 
was gifted and attractive, but Ellen 
needed more stability in a boy; and 
Doug himself had discovered that 
without her taking the initiative he 
would never have met her. 

There had been long hours of talking 
and attempts to try again and again. 
They had firmly decided to stop seeing 
ach other, and for a few days it 
worked. Then it happened that they 
met for a short while and on one of 
these occasions Ellen put it to him 
bluntly. How much did he really care 
for her? Was he willing to show it in 
his actions? Would he plan an evening 
or pick a movie? Would he save 
enough to take her out once in a while? 
Could he make some friends and not 
always depend on her circle? 

She put it very bluntly. And he 
answered. He would like to care, but 
he really couldn’t. He had to face it. 
He could not feel very deeply about 
her, or anybody else. He could not be 
held responsible. 

It was a sad night and a sad day. 
There were long hours of crying and 
talks with father and mother. She 
would just have to stop kidding her- 
self, she said, and ask her girl friends 
to get her some blind dates, pick up old 
contacts, and start all over. 

Father and mother listened and 
held her close, and there were favorite 
foods at mealtimes and some records 
she liked on her night table. In all their 
actions, the parents said: We are 
standing by. Count us in. 

After a few weeks, she started to go 
out with other boys and her eyes 
brightened again. Then one evening 
the telephone rang. It was Doug. 

The father answered. “May I speak 
to Ellen, please?” came the voice. The 
father hesitated. Should he call his 
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daughter and have this start all over, 
interrupt her newly found quiet, or 
should he tell this boy to go away and 
stop bothering her and her family? 

Ellen stood behind him. “Who is it, 
dad?” 

He handed her the receiver. 

In the past, he would have gone to 
his study to continue reading, but that 
night he went into the adjoining room, 
leaving the door open behind him. His 
wife was sewing. 

She looked up at his face. 
again ?”’ 

He nodded. 

“You know what?” she said and put 
her sewing down. “I think this is the 
time to step in and use some author- 
ity.” 

He still hesitated. Neither he nor his 
wife had ever used a heavy hand with 
Ellen or the other children in all these 
seventeen years. They had suggested 
and advised and sometimes urged, but 
there had hardly ever been a sharp and 
decisive “No.” 

While he thought about himself in 
the role of a tyrannical father, Ellen 
came in. 


“Doug 


, 


“Doug has a new apartment with 
Marty and Hank. They have a little 
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kitchenette, and the other boys are 
having their gir! friends there for din- 
ner. Doug wants me to come. He says 
he would like to cook and make up for 
all the times he ate here. Can I go?” 

He looked at her closely. This ques- 
tion “Can I go?” was unusual. She did 
not ask whether she could go as a rule. 
She announced that she was going 
some place and this had worked quite 
well. Why this question now? 

He shook his head. “I don’t think 
it’s a good idea, dear.” 

Ellen turned to mother. 

“You'd better not, honey,” she said. 

Ellen stood for a second and slowly 
returned to the phone. 

She talked in a low voice and her 
father, uncertain about his role, went 
in to get his tobacco. 

Ellen interrupted her talk. With one 
ear on the receiver, she said to her fa- 
ther, so that Doug had to hear it: 
“Dad, are you forbidding me to go?” 

He nodded and smiled. 

It was all clear now. The word “for- 
bidding” had given it away. It was 
apparent that she wanted her father to 
protect her by using the authority that 
she did not have within herself this 
time. Now she could tell Doug that 
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her father was “forbidding” her to go. 
She had asked her father to use au- 
thority at this point, which was really 
a protection for her. 

The word “forbid” had probably 
never been used in this family and 
most certainly not with a nearly grown 
daughter. That Ellen used it—perhaps 
without realizing it—indicated that fa- 
ther and mother had had the right 
hunch. This had indeed been a moment 
when parental authority was the most 
helpful thing for their daughter. 

It would have been unkind to tell 
her at this time: “It’s up to you, dear,” 
because it was clear that she was in a 
characteristic conflict in which she 
could not do the thing that she really 
knew she should do, all by herself. 

The parents of Ellen had known for 
a long time that Ellen and Doug’s 
relationship could not work out. They 
might have stepped in with the weight 
of their parental role and, if not stop- 
ped the relationship, at least slowed 
down the development considerably. 
But unless Ellen was ready for such 
interference, the heavy-handed ap- 
proach would have angered her and 
perhaps driven her to a more intense, 
clandestine relationship. Such an ap- 
proach would have turned out to be 
hostile authority—a kind of authority 
that is never helpful, no matter how 
well-intentioned, because it leads to 
withdrawal or counter-aggression. 

What does a young person look like 
who does whatever he feels like doing, 
disregarding what should be done? The 
“T do what I want to do” adolescent re- 
peats the early childhood pattern with 
one important difference: he can now 
do some real damage. When he was 
very small and felt like being destruc- 
tive he threw down his plate full of 
food. That was merely annoying to 
mother. Now, he may throw not his 
plate but a valuable record; or, if he 
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gets very mad, he may attack a rival. 
Now—instead of the button or piece of 
paper or shining glass that he took in 
early childhood—he may help himself 
to a car that he feels like driving, “just 
to go for a little ride,” as he tells the 
policeman afterward. Now he may 
want money for a date or a motorcycle 
and, as once in childhood, he takes it 
from his mother’s drawer, a friend’s 
wallet, or a bank. 


Very often this infantile acting out 
of doing what “I want to do” comes 
out in his attitude toward work. When 
he was little, “work” consisted of put- 
ting away his toys or picking up a 
spoon, but if he felt like playing he did 
that instead. Now he feels like sleep- 
ing late or like going to the movies in- 
stead of to school—and there may be 
a long-range effect on his career or his 
lifework. 

Another way to cope with the con- 
flict of “want to ws. should” is to do 
nothing that one would like to do and 
only what one ought to do. 


This young man or woman takes the 
opposite path from the one just men- 
tioned. Because his behavior is dictated 
by too much fear—the other kind has 
too little realistic fear—he is the op- 
posite of reckless. He is extremely 
cautious and anxious. He will say very 
little for fear of being wrong, he will 
not venture out in any direction for 
fear of making a mistake. He will prob- 
ably find someone whom he can use as 
a yardstick or a rulebook. 

Young people in this group avoid 
their emotional problems and conflicts 
by resorting to intellectualization as 
one way of doing what they tell them- 
selves is right. They argue forever with 
the most intricate precision, invent 
situations, philosophize about life, ex- 
pound theories on women, art, politics, 
economics. They usually are not en- 
gaged in any of these fields, but talk 
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about it instead, as one way of avoiding 
doing anything wrong. As long as they 
talk, they feel safe. Continuing this be- 
havior after adolescence, they become 
fearful people who are extremely 
anxious to please everybody, try hard 
to do what is considered right by the 
majority, and seldom permit them- 
selves an original idea. They like to ap- 
pear right and let the world know that 
they only do what they think they 
should do. They have little fun out of 
life except for the theoretical satisfac- 
tion they get from doing what they call 
the right thing. 

Of course, in reality, neither of these 
two groups described appears in this 
clear-cut manner, but we know that 
both types overlap and many young 
people show both these traits, some- 
times at different times. 

What is needed is clearly this: the 
“IT do what I want to do” kind needs 
some help in the direction of “I should 
do....” The “I should do .. .” type 
needs some adjustment toward “I do 
what I want to do.” They will waver 
back and forth for a while, but once 
they have been helped to move at ail in 
the right direction, they will eventually 
find their own balance. It is somewhat 
like trying to lével a board. You put 
the level down and the drop of water 
is too far to the right, and so you raise 
the beard slightly. Now the drop is too 
far to the left, and you lower the board 
a little. After a few attempts, which are 
becoming more and more delicate, you 
do get that drop exactly in the middle 
and the board is now level. How would 
that look in practice? .... 


DENNIS 


Dennis is eighteen years old and has 
always done pretty much what he felt 
like at the moment. He is handsome 
and bright, and he got through high 
school at fifteen with charm, cheating, 
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and luck. Since then, he has tried out 
three different colleges, half a dozen 
jobs, and a long line of girl friends. He 
had tried to buy cars and liquor 
wherever he could, but he was not able 
to convince the dealers that he was 
twenty-one years of age. He 
seems to have no lining at all on his 
brakes and keeps on rolling down at 
top speed regardless of what gets in 
his way. 


over 


It is, of course, more difficult to help 
somebody like Dennis or other young 
people whose acting out of uncontrol- 
led impulses leads close to the border 
of antisocial or illegal behavior. Once 
they get into conflict with the law, they 
are tagged “delinquents” and become 
the responsibility of probation officers, 
institutional workers, and specialists in 
the field of emotional illness. Most of 
us meet people like Dennis before they 
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get deeper into trouble and often can 
prevent such development. 


The man who was able to use kind 
authority with Dennis was his grade 
adviser in college. It was the practice 
for the adviser to see all students 
regularly more or less for a routine in- 
terview or to present the student with 
the opportunity for a talk. Before he 
saw Dennis, the adviser took a second 
look at the record and decided that in 
this case much more was needed than 
a routine discussion. He noticed the 
frequent change of colleges, the uneven 
marks, the irregular attendance. 


When Dennis came to the appoint- 
ment half an hour late, the adviser in- 
tuitively decided to take a firm stand. 
He took Dennis’ casual apology seri- 
ously. The near avoidance of the ap- 
pointment seemed but another link in 
the pattern of this student. The ad- 
viser calls this type the “hit and run” 
student, because he works by hit-and- 
miss methods and runs away from 
facing any difficulty. If he were to help 
him at all, it would have to be at the 
point of contact. 


He was too wise a counselor to try 
a heavy-handed approach. He knew 
that bawling Dennis out for his late 
coming would go into one ear and out 
the other. Instead, he attempted to test 
Dennis’ readiness for any help at this 
point. 

When the young man had muttered 
his “Sorry, I’m late, Mr. Fletcher— 
make up class,” the counselor looked 
at him searchingly and without a word 
gestured to the chair by his desk. 


Dennis did not know what to make 
of this friendly but strange man. He 
offered another explanation for his ab- 
sence, but this time Mr. Fletcher stop- 
ped him gently. 

“Whatever the reason,” he said with 
a friendly smile, “you are here now 
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and we have ten minutes left. How 
shall we use our time?” 

Dennis was puzzled. His explanation 
—a tall tale, of course—was not ques- 
tioned and maybe not accepted. The 
man did not seem to care about that. 
Instead of giving him a lecture, he 
gave him a choice of how to use the 
time. He treated him like an adult, 
either ignoring his delinquencies or 
perhaps not knowing about it. 

“T don’t really know what to say, 
Mr. Fletcher,” he answered. 

“You have had advisers before, 
haven’t you, Dennis, at Green College 
and at Jefferson?” 

So he knows about my hopping 
around, Dennis thought. What does he 
want from me? 

“We have talked at Green .. . you 
see at Green there was no chance to 
study at all . . . too much extracurric- 
ular attraction . nobody helped a 
fellow out... I thought at Jefferson 
it would be better . . . but these in- 
structors .. .” 

Again, as in the beginning, he was 
explaining, apologizing. He must feel 
uncomfortable, perhaps guilty about 
his behavior, Mr. Fletcher thought. 

“T am here to help you out,” he 
said, “not to criticize you. You don’t 
owe any explanation. We _ probably 
have lots to talk about, Green and 
Jefferson and studies and majors and 
ways in which I can help you with 
friendships or dates . . . anything at all 
that helps you, really helps you.” 

Dennis was intrigued and suspicious. 
He felt the genuine warmth, the ac- 
ceptance, the absence of hostility. He 
had the feeling that you could talk to 
this man straight. 

And that was exactly what Mr. 
Fletcher hoped to achieve in these ten 
minutes. He had provided for Dennis 
a brief, but meaningful experience, 
which made possible the relationship 
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with which to help later. He did not 
use the time to hand out facts or advice 
in the way a salesman hands out 
samples ; he did not even worry about 
the lost hour, because he knew that 
since Dennis had come and sat down, 
he had a chance to let him feel that he 
was safe here. 

“T sure wish I had come earlier,” 
Dennis said, and this time he meant it. 

“What about this afternoon?” Mr. 
Fletcher asked, for he had looked up 
Dennis’ schedule. 

“T’ll be here at three sharp,” Dennis 
said. 

As he rose to leave, Mr. Fletcher 
rose also and extended his hand across 
the desk. Dennis took it and felt the 
firm assurance in his adviser’s hand- 
shake. 

One might well ask in what way 
this little scene in Mr. Fletcher’s office 
was an illustration of the use of kind 
authority. One might wonder, because 
it was really not such an illustration, 
but rather the first step leading up to 
it. 

Mr. Fletcher was laying the ground- 
work for the job ahead. If Dennis was 
to pay any attention to him, he would 
have to feel accepted and respected, 
regardless of the various infractions of 
rules. Indeed, only if Mr. Fletcher 
could see the whole human being be- 
hind the various actions, could he help 
Dennis. Often we see merely the tree 
and forget the woods. If this happens, 
we see an event such as Dennis’ college 
behavior out of context and we lose 
track of Dennis as a person, just as he 
does himself. By using labels that per- 
tain to a certain phase of a person’s 
behavior, we lose track of the com- 
plexity of a human being, his past, and 
his future. We might say: he is un- 
stable; or she is lazy, industrious, am- 
bitious, delinquent, flirtatious. These 
are candid camera snapshots taken 
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with a little three-dollar box camera— 
not portraits of a human being. They 
tell us nothing of the many sides of a 
person, the laughter and the tears, the 
long tortured nights of self-doubt and 
the frantic years of struggle for inner 
balance. We pass by with our box 
camera and see Dennis missing class, 
getting poor marks and smiling, and 
we take a snapshot, paste it in our 
book, and name it: an unstable, im- 
pulsive, immature person. This casual 
snapshot and the more casual lines be- 
low it get fixed in our mind and the 
next time we see Dennis or talk to a 
colleague about him we pass on this 
bit of wisdom. Dennis, of course, feels 
what we think about him and continues 
to react the way he has in the past—a 
behavior which in all likelihood was in- 
fluenced by many such casual and su- 
perficial reactions by adults. 

Mr. Fletcher—to continue the anal- 
ogy—is taking no snapshot at all, but 
is making some careful sketches about 
a detail of this personality, preparatory 
to more sketches and observations, un- 
til eventually he can see him three- 
dimensionally and can indeed paint a 
true-life portrait of this young man. In 
doing so, he withholds judgment and 
accepts Dennis, and thus makes it pos- 
sible for the student to trust his ad- 
viser just enough to want to come back 
and talk some more. 

This kind of humble, searching un- 
derstanding has to be the basis of all 
work with people, but most definitely 
with young people who, like Dennis, 
have not yet developed the right kind 
of inner control over their instincts, 
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That he did come back that day at 
three o'clock indicated that he wanted 
to talk some more with Mr. Fletcher. 
The beginning had been made for a 
positive relationship, without which no 
effective help can be given. 

It was now vossible for Mr. Fletcher 
to learn enough about Dennis to know 
at what point kind authority could ef- 
fectively be used. Since this is a form 
of protection, it was important to 
choose in which part of his personality 
it would be most needed, for it would 
not be helpful to protect Dennis in all 
aspects and thus treat him like an in- 
fant. This would create too much de- 
pendency and eventually resentment. 

Just like Ellen, about whom we re- 
ported earlier in this chapter, Dennis 
too pointed to the spot and the time 
where and when he needed protection. 

In this first talk—in which Mr. 
Fletcher said very little and listened 
very much—Dennis “just talked,” tell- 
ing much about himself and his feelings 
about his problems. 

He mentioned classes he liked and 
didn’t like, tried his counselor out 
when he admitted cutting many classes, 
indicated that he really had no idea 
where he was going in his studies, 
hinted that this was true for other 
things as well as for school, and agreed 
with Mr. Fletcher that it had been a 
problem for a good, long time. 

“Once in grade school,” he said, “TI 
really worked.” 

And he told how he had worked for 
his fifth-grade home-room teacher, who 
was strict, but really cared. 

“She didn’t iet you get away with a 
thing, but she was fair. You knew 
exactly where you stood. She was some 
teacher.” 

It turned out in the course of the 
next few interviews that Dennis had 
never worked for himself and did not 
care enough to do it now. At home no- 


body worried much about him or his 
work. The parents, preoccupied with 
their own artistic careers, gave him 
money and anything he asked for ex- 
cept time and care. If he did well, they 
said little. If he did poorly, he was told 
that it did not matter. Nothing he did 
seemed to matter to anybody. The two 
persons who were really interested in 
what he did had been a camp counselor 
and that fifth-grade teacher. 

He was asking not to be allowed to 
drift. He admitted that he did what he 
felt like at the moment. He wanted 
some controls from Mr. Fletcher, for 
a while, until he could gain time to 
develop them from within. The coun- 
selor took up the challenge at this 
point and gave Dennis the protection 
he asked for. He used the authority in- 
vested in him in a very kind way. 

“I’m very glad you came to see me 
as soon as you did,” he said, “before 
somebody sent you here because of 
some trouble and suggested a different 
college.” 

“This is the third try,” Dennis said, 
with a half-smile. 

“Exactly,” Mr. Fletcher answered, 
“it tells us that changing colleges or 
classes or teachers won’t do the trick. 
You might as well make up your mind 
about it now.” 

“You mean I’m on probation ?” 

“Put it any way you like, Dennis. It 
wouldn’t be fair to let you drift any- 
more, would it? You have lost so much 
time already !” 

“T'll agree. But you know how it is, 
Mr. Fletcher. I start out with the best 
intentions and then — boom! — some- 
thing comes over me and I just don’t 
go to class.” 

“What do you do when you feel like 
this?” 


“Oh, nothing special. Movie maybe, 
or hang around someplace.” 
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“How about hanging around my 
little cubbyhole here?” 

“You mean, visit you instead ?” 

“That's the idea. Drop in and let’s 
see what we can do about the cut class 
or whatever it may be.” 

“It’s really like probation, isn’t it?” 

“T don’t know what to call it, 
Dennis. But I think I can help you 
more if you come right away, rather 
than two weeks after you are deep in 
trouble. Does that sound reasonable? I 
mean, I can answer for your absences 
then to the faculty or the Dean of 
Men.” 

Dennis looked out of the window 
for a moment and then faced his coun- 
selor. 

“Is that an order, sir?” he asked. 

“T usually don’t use such harsh 
terms, but if you want to call it that, 
okay with me. As long as we keep in 
touch and get to know each other, 
everything will be all right.” 

They talked in a friendly way for 
another moment and then time was up 
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and Dennis left. He went with the feel- 
ing that this new counselor was some- 
what of a wise guy who had all kinds 
of tricks up his sleeve, but he liked 
him. He also couldn’t help feeling that 
Mr. Fletcher really cared. When he 
saw his friends he joked about the in- 
terview. He told them he had to see his 
“probation officer” every Tuesday and 
sometimes he announced that he was 
on his way to “the warden”—but he 
went, and Mr. Fletcher got to know 
him well enough to help him with his 
work. Later it became evident that the 
sources of his troubles were too deep 
for the counselor but because of this 
fine relationship, Mr. Fletcher was able 
to get Dennis to accept the need for 
more intensive help with a therapist in 
a nearby city. 

In this situation, as in the one of 
Ellen, the young man suggested the 
use of authority through the connota- 
tion he attached to a simple statement. 
Ellen said: “Are you forbidding me to 
go?” and Dennis asked: “Is this an 
order, sir?” 
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SUDDEN CONVERSION VERSUS 
COUNSELING 


A minister writes: 

One of the things that is plaguing 
the church at the present is the ques- 
tion of what has happened to the old re- 
ligious concept of conversion. The con- 
cept has been seriously challenged by 
the new psychological theories that 
imply that personality change is the 
result of slow “growth,” whether such 
growth is attained with or without 
counseling assistance. 

For example, in an article in the 
November, 1954, issue of PASTORAL 
Psycuo.ocy, Seward Hiltner reported 
the questions and answers in a counsel- 
ing situation between “Pastor Hay” 
and “Jim,” an adolescent who came to 
the counselor for guidance concerning 
his interest in the ministry. The im- 
mediate point in question was the 
“call” Jim had received; and the dis- 
cussion sought to determine whether it 
was sudden or the result of a gradual 
process of growth. Let me quote from 
Dr. Hiltner’s report of this conversa- 
tion: 

Jim: How did you know when you 
had the call of Christ ? 

Hay: It may be hard to explain 
fully, Jim. There wasn’t any sudden 
flash or direct call. It was more of a 
growing realization of a need both 
within myself and in society. I saw a 


need for Christian witness and I had 
growing 


a slowly gnawing until | 





would try to do something about it. Is 
that what you had in mind, Jim? 

Jim: Yeah, I think so. My sister, 
she’s a Baptist, she asked me how I 
knew that Christ was calling me. I 
couldn't quite explain it to her. Well 

(he trails off). 

Hay: Well, let’s see, Jim. Maybe 
together we can work on it. Would 
you say it was a quick flash or a slow 
growth? 

Jim: It was a slow growth—and yet 
I’m not sure. 

Hay: In other words, you have a 
two-way feeling as to whether Christ 
should call in a moment, or over a 
period of time. Kind of split inside 
yourself and can’t quite explain the 
feeling deep inside you? 

Jim: Yeah, that’s it all right. I feel 
it down here, but I can’t quite explain 
it. (Here Jim became silent, and was 
plainly wrestling with himself. This 
lasted for about five minutes. Then Jim 
plainly relaxed, but still said nothing.) 


Hay: You’re working too hard, Jim. 
Jim (with a laugh) : You said it. 

* * * 
Hay: How did you come to decide 


on this church vocation business, Jim? 

Jim: Four years ago in the Blank 
Camp, I decided I’d like to do some- 
thing for God. I thought about it for a 
while. Then last summer I felt it again, 


and it has stayed with me. I really 
want to be a preacher. Something 
happened. 
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Hay: You might say you had a re- 
ligious experience ? 

Jim: Yeah. It’s hard to explain 
(here Jim gestures several times 
toward his abdomen, struggles for 
words, and then finally stops strug- 
gling ). 

Hay: Something welling up from 
the inside? 

Jim: That’s it. It’s just hard to ex- 
plain. (There followed another silence 
of several minutes, with Jim strug- 
gling). 

eo. 6 


I know nothing of the science of 
psychiatry, but I know this is a prob- 
lem for us parish ministers that needs 
to be set straight, and I think it might 
warrant a discussion. It sure needs 
clarification ! 

Jim could not give a clear answer to 
the conflict that he was facing, since 
his sister presented one side, and his 
minister the other, and it is not some- 
thing that he can deal with from the 
inside. How is 2n immature high school 
student to deal with a matter that has 
a large amount of paradox in it? To 
interpret his five minutes of silence as a 
struggle is not fair. It is rather the 
embarrassment of inability which he 
did not want to show to his minister 
friend. 

It seems to me that there is a matter 
of psychological conditioning in which 
the “conversionists” are wiser than the 
“counseling” ministers. 


A minister replies : 

Let us focus on the problem of “in- 
stantaneus conversion” verus “growth” 
first. Several facts in the case of Pastor 
Hay and Jim indicate “growth” in the 
direction of the ministry as a vocation : 
(1) four years before in camp, a feel- 
ing that he would “like to do some- 
thing for God,” (2) a renewal of that 
feeling three years later in camp, (3) 
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the boxing bout with Pastor Hay and 
other contacts with him. We might add 
that his perplexity to explain things to 
his sister would indicate a strong re- 
ligious influence on her part. 

Even with all these things pointing 
toward the growth idea, we have to 
deal with the fact that sixteen-year-old 
Jim had a feeling of suddenness about 
it all. This was something he was un- 
able to explain. In fact he was not 
quite satisfied to call it either “quick 
flash or slow growth.” He said it was 
both. Could it have been both? 

It appears that many seeds were 
planted along the way, and now in 
Pastor Hay you have the right per- 
sonal climate for them all to germinate 
simultaneously. This may explain some 
of the suddenness. Jim is overwhelmed 
by something that has been rather sub- 
merged up to this point. 

Pastor Hay did not take sides in an 
issue of suddenness versus slow 
growth. He gave Jim ample opportun- 
ity to express himself any way he 
liked. (He did, however, state that his 
own decision came through a gesta- 
tion process. ) 

This whole thing is like the decaying 
of teeth or the graying of hair. My 
dentist says it takes a cavity many 
months to develop. There is no shock 
until it comes to my consciousness that 
my tooth is in fact coming apart. 

The consciousness is jolted by some- 
thing that has gradually thrust itself 
into perception. It is like the case of 
Hamlet who strongly felt, as the result 
of many rumblings of the unconscious, 
that his uncle had murdered his father. 
But he just hadi’t yet pushed the right 
button that gave him the total of all 
these things. The ghost of the father 
told him the fact and he replied, “O 
my prophetic soul!” It was as if to say, 
“I’m just now learning what I knew 
all along.” 
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Pastor Hay becomes a rather good 
example of what Mr. Hiltner sets out 
to illustrate—how we “give ourselves” 
in pastoral care. 





[ do not believe that Pastor Hay or 
any other counselor can avoid the para- 
doxes of existence; nor can he shield 
the teen-ager from them. It is doubtful 
whether he should try. It is at this 
point that young people need personal 
support in the shape of thoughtful 
pastoral care. Care which, in fact, will 
serve as their supply line while they go 
out and do battle with the paradoxes. 

Yes, the paradox is there. It is a 
stone of stumbling. The pastor ought to 
be a ready source of strength, not to 
help reduce the paradox, but to give 
Jim enough fortitude not to let it go 
until it yields its blessing. There is al- 
ways the possibility that Jim could take 
one side of the paradox and deny the 
other so as to escape tension. Pastor 
Hay made no attempt to pressure him 
in either direction. He waited with a 
“friendly silence.” 

I felt that the pastor was wise in not 
intruding into the more private part 
of the struggle. Obviously Jim had a 
lot of feelings that were not yet ripe 
for verbalizing. This is often the para- 
dox from the inside 
ally. 

I cannot quite accept the fact that 
there are a group of “conversionist” 
ministers as opposed to a group of 
“counseling” ministers. No good coun- 
selor would rule out either the “quick 
flash” or the “slow growth.” Fle would 
be willing to accept and discuss the 
facts either way. 





expressed viscer- 


The paradoxes are best born (and 
in some sense perhaps, resolved) in a 
fellowship. The pastor is the one who 
does most to manipulate the flow of 
the fellowship toward arid areas. He 
is a communications specialist, com- 
municating himself and the fellowship 
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to anyone in particular need standing 
under the bruising lashes of paradox. 

My experience with teen-agers has 
taught me that they have inestimable 
resources to deal with paradox. They 
sometimes may need a spiritual pump- 
priming from pastor and church, but 
they do not want this to be a substitute 
for personal production. 

Rev. Myron C. MappEn 

St. Charles Avenue Baptist Church 

New Orleans, Louisiana 


For further discussion of the problem of 
conversion, see the Rev. William S. Hill’s 
article on “The Psychology of Conversion”. 
in this issue. —Ed, ’ 
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LUTHERAN CLINICAL TRAINING 


The first Lutheran Institute of Pas- 
toral Care held in the state of Wiscon- 
sin graduated its first class of pastors 
on July 21 at Milwaukee Hospital, un- 
der the direction of Dr. C. Charles 
Bachmann, Director of Chaplaincy 
Services of the Lutheran Welfare So- 
ciety of Wisconsin, and Staff Chaplain 
at Milwaukee Hospital. 

The Lutheran Institute of Pastoral 
Care is a joint project of Lutheran 
Welfare Society of Wisconsin and Mil- 
waukee Hospital and is affiliated with 
the Division of Welfare of the Nation- 
al Lutheran Council and Chicago Lu- 
theran Theological Seminary where 
course credit for the work is given, 
which may be applied on graduate de- 
grees. The program is designed for 
twelve weeks and is currently running 
in the second six weeks. 

Commenting on the over-all work 
of the first experimental year of the 
program Pastor Bachmann said that 
“the course was a learning experience 
for both chaplains and supervisor. We 
all learned a great deal about the dy- 
namics of illness and how we can 
minister better to patients. There is no 
substitute for being dunked into the 
well of experience. We have learned 
enough about the way patients feel 
about themselves and their hospital 
situation to take nothing for granted. 
Each new situation proved stimulating 
and challenging. We rapidly felt that 
we were not alone, but that the min- 


istry to the sick involves many related 
disciplines and tasks, and we work as 
a team for the health and healing. 
Without Other Hands than ours we 
would have brought thing to ruin. The 
Holy Spirit worked through us and in 
spite of us. And above all we learned 
to meet the patient at the level of needs 
—physical, emotional, and spiritual. 
For man is a composite whole—body— 
mind and spirit. It is fatal to reject any 
part of him.” 

Next year’s program will begin in 
the second week in June, 1956. For ap- 
plications and further information 
write to Director of Chaplaincy Serv- 
ices, Lutheran Welfare Society of Wis- 
consin, 3126 West Highland Boule- 
vard, Milwaukee 8, Wisconsin. 


CHURCHES AND GUNS 


Homer Bigart, a special correspon- 
dent of the “New York Herald Trib- 
une,” reports the following observation 
on his recent southern trip: 

One Sunday a year ago last spring, 
a Negro attendant at the Veterans 
Hospital tried to attend services at the 
First Baptist Church. He was refused 
admission. On the following Sunday 
the same man tried to worship at the 
First Methodist Church. The Metho- 
dists told him to leave, even though the 
minister was a Yankee from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

On the third Sunday a group of 
white men guessed that the Negro this 
time would visit the First Presbyterian 
Church. So all through the hymns, the 
prayers and the sermon they sat out- 
side in an automobile—with their shot- 
guns. The Negro did not appear. 

Probably nowhere in the United 
States is segregation so rigidly en- 
forced as at Tuskegee, the capital of 
Macon County, where Negroes out- 


number whites by better than four to 


one. 
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NXIETY AND FAITH by 

Charles R. Stinnette, Jr. (Seabury 
Press—$3.50; special price to Book 
Club Members, $3.00) 


(This book is the current Selection 
of the Pastoral Psychology Book Club.) 


It is no easy undertaking to write a 
responsible book on the emotional un- 
rest of our time and the resources of the 
Christian religion. Few writers should 
attempt it, for very few are capable of 
treating anxiety and religion without 
over-simplifying the one and corrupt- 
ing the other. Anxiety and Faith is a 
notable exception, having been written 
by aman whose professional life is firm- 
ly rooted in both disciplines. 

The alacrity with which the usual 
popular writer in the psychological field 
diagnoses human difficulty and pre- 
scribes for it is a phenomenon of our 
time surpassed only by our incredible 
readiness to accept such advice. The 
recommendation usually boils down to 
a plea for an act of the will to be per- 
formed by the one who is in need, 
a plea that places the person at the 
mercy of his own will. In most human 
situations nothing could be more 
threatening or more inclined to ag- 
gravate the initial difficulty. It is all the 
more remarkable, therefore, that we 
seem so receptive to such advice. 

Both psychology well grounded in 


laboratory exploration and_ theology 


which is rooted in Christian revelation 
have something to say to this two-fold 





phenomenon which needs to be heard, 
albeit the two observations are quite 
different. What we know and acknowl- 
edge about man and what we believe or 
do not believe about God are determin- 
ing factors both in the behavior of the 
too hasty and superficial diagnostician 
and in the gullible and hungry recep- 
tiveness of the general public—our- 
selves. 

When one says that the proper study 
of mankind is man, this wise observa- 
tion should be balanced with the asser- 
tion that the terms necessary for an un- 
derstanding are, as in this study, God 
and man. If this claim is confusing, it 
could conceivably be attributable to the 
basis of the statement in the fundamen- 
tal nature of God and man. Dr. Stinnette 
has provided us with a remarkably lu- 
cid treatment of this deepest of our 
needs ; a need which can be found in the 
lives of every one of us. 

This book will be helpful, first of all, 
to priest and minister, and to all who 
permit themselves to be used as agents 
in the cure of souls, clergy and laity 
alike. It will be a source of revealing in- 
sight to any teacher who conceives his 
task as primarily that of enabling the 
rich resources of our heritage to change 
and improve the life of the learner now. 
To the man or woman caught up in the 
travail of an anxiety neurosis this book 
will probably speak no more effectively 
than any other modern work, but at 
least it will not lead him down a road of 
delusion which can end only in despair. 
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To the discerning layman who is capable 
of staying with a book which deals 
vividly with reality and refuses to offer 
any easy and alluring escape, Anxiety 
and Faith can provide direction and 
Christian learning in the best tradition 
of all that is sound in modern psycholo- 
gy and creedal Christianity. 

—Davip R. HUNTER 
Department of Christian 
Education 
National Council of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church 

The above is the Preface to Anxiety and 
Faith. Reprinted by permission. 


EX UAL UNDERSTANDING 

AMONG YOUNG MARRIED 
ADULTS by B. David Edens. (Fami- 
ly Life Publications, Inc., Durham, 
N. C. Priced from $1.50 per single 
copy to $.50 per 20 or more) 


In the introduction to Sexual Un- 
derstanding Among Young Married 
Adults, Wayne Oates says: “A meas- 
ure of sophistication is the tacit as- 
sumption of many of the procedures, 
which we use in family life education, 
particularly when we deal with speci- 
fically sexual data. Therefore, one 
readily asks the question whether Sex 
Knowledge Inventory is applicable in 
certain social classes and more speci- 
fically in rural areas.” 

Those who have been using or con- 
tempate using the Sex Knowledge In- 
ventory in pre-marital or marital coun- 
seling will be interested in the results 
of the experiment made by the author, 
B. David Edens, the pastor of Moores 
Hill Baptist Church. 90.9 per cent of 
the members of his Goodwill Sunday 
School Class took the Inventory on a 
voluntary basis. 

Since many ministers are in a quan- 
dary whether to use the Sex Knowl- 
edge Inventory in pre-marital or mari- 
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tal counseling, they will be especially 
interested in the answers to the follow- 
ing questions. In reply to No. 4, “Did 
you hear some criticism about giving 
this test from others outside the Good- 
will Sunday School Class?” no one re- 
ported hearing any. 

In his Findings and Conclusions, the 
author compares the percentages with 
those of Dr. McHugh whose subjects 
were mostly college trained men and 
women. His findings are interesting 
but not necessarily conclusive. The 
men scored higher than the women. 
This finding indicates that greater sex 
knowledge in females may not continue 
down the scale of years in school. 

Author Edens deserves commenda- 
tion for a job well done. Any pastor 
using the Sex Knowledge Inventory 
will also be interested in the reactions 
recorded by the participants. This 
paper-backed booklet is well worth 
studying. 


—Carv J. SCHERZER 
Chaplain 
Protestant Deaconess Hospital 
Evansville, Indiana 


HILDCRAFT. Edited by J. Morris 
Jones (Field Enterprises, Chicago 
—15 vols., $79.50) 


This exemplary work, in fifteen vol- 
umes, should be known to all educa- 
tors, and in the hands of all parents. I 
should think that among the indispen- 
sable books that every home should 
possess Childcraft should be among the 
first. For in these fifteen volumes, 
created by America’s leading author- 
ities in the field of child education, is 
to be found everything necessary to 
bring up the child from birth to about 
eight years of age. Nursery rhymes, 
songs, games, science, art, stories, in- 
vention, history—everything, in short, 
from abacus to zoology, is set out in 
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the most colorful, authoritative, and 
attractive manner possible. 

The final four volumes are intended 
specifically to aid the parents in every 
aspect of child rearing imaginable. 
There is nothing quite like these four 
volumes, but then there is nothing like 
these fifteen volumes. They are not 
books, they are a public service—and 
this, indeed, is as they were planned, 
and this is why they are such a con- 
summate success. 

For obvious reasons the problem of 
religion has been skirted for the time 
being, but I understand that this is an 
omission which will at some time be 
rectified. The chapter on religion, when 
it does appear, will be a masterpiece 
if it is to satisfy the demands of every 
religious sect. But this is for the future. 
In the present, American parents and 
children have been made a great gift 
in the form of Childcraft. 

—ASHLEY MONTAGU 
Chairman, Department of 
Anthropology 
Rutgers University 


N CALL FOR YOUTH by Ru- 
dolph M. Wittenberg ( Associa- 
tion Press—$3.50; special 
Book Club members, $3.00) 
(This book ts a Selection of the Pas- 
toral Psychology Book Club.) 


price to 


Pastors are often restricted in their 
contact with young people to that one 
sector of their social perimeter which 
is strictly and formally defined as “reli- 
gious.”” However, the refractory influ- 
ences of the rest of their relationships 
distort and confuse the religious loyal- 


ties of youth. How can the pastor 


“break through” to “where they are” 
without at the same time alienating 
himself from young people? How can 
he cope with the many seemingly se- 
cular 


problems they confront, for 
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which he is ill-trained to encounter, 
which, nevertheless seem uppermost in 
their thinking? 

These questions, whether verbalized 
or not, become the source of much un- 
easiness for the pastor. He longs 
for a clearly written, down-to-earth, 
straight-from-the-shoulder synthesis of 
these problems by a man who knows 
what he is talking about and does not 
have to write a six hundred page book 
of gobbledegook to say it. Another spe- 
cification is that he should be a man 
who spends his time working with 
these folks themselves and gives the 
busy pastor, who deals with people of 
every age group, the benefit of his spe- 
cialized experience. 

Rudolph Wittenberg has done this. 
He meets every specification. He takes 
the recurring phrases from the lips of 
his youth groups and makes them the 
lyric of his thought. He takes the deep 
grasp of his own knowledge of group 
work and the dynamics of adolescent 
development and sets these words to 
music. The pastor will hear the recur- 
ring notes that Wittenberg strikes as 
he listens to the inner concerns of his 
young people. 

The book has three sections: Part 
One is entitled “The Many Faces of 


November 


Youth,” and actually mirrors these 
faces in the following phrases: “I’m 
No Good,” “I Don’t Care,” “I Have 
No Date,” “I Know I Should... .” “I 
Know What I Can’t Do,” “I Want To 
3e Left Alone,” and “I’m In Love.” 


Part Two concentrates attention on 
the attitudinal orientation of the pastor 
and other leaders toward the young 
person. The basic importance of self- 
awareness, recognition of the role of 
the leader as it changes from situation 
to situation, a reasonable use of author- 
ity, and the necessity for skill and 
common sense are all emphasized in 
separate chapters. Wittenberg devotes 
Part Three to what he calls “Beyond 
the Horizons,” taking up the ‘“every- 
body-does-it” theme to discuss the 
over-developed needs for conformity of 
the individual to the group in one chap- 
ter. In a second chapter he discusses 
“the stranger in the group,” or the 
lonely leader and popular person who 
sacrifices everything for their leader- 
ship. The final chapter hits home to 
treat the harsh reality that adelescence 
may be adopted as a permanent way of 
life, causing more and more stress as 
it becomes less and less appropriate. 

Wittenberg has boiled down the best 
of a tremendous volume of technical 
literature in existence today on the sub- 
ject of adolescent psychology. The 
book can be used as a guide for pas- 
toral care groups, a text in religious 
education classes, and as a discussion 
basis for Sunday School teachers, 
youth leader groups, even for teen- 
agers themselves. 


—Wayne E. Oates 
Professor of Psychology 
of Religion 
Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary 
Louisville, Kentucky 
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NXIETY IN CHRISTIAN EX- 
PERIENCE by Wayne E. Oates 
(Westminster Press—$3.00 ) 

Some books on anxiety are pretty 
knit-browed and anxious. Others ex- 
hort us not to be anxious—and gener- 
ate a good deal of anxiety in those who 
go on being anxious anyway. There has 
been a need for a relaxed book on 
anxiety, which reviews the many- 
faceted issues of the problem in a level- 
headed, competent, and constructive 
way—from the viewpoint and within 
the purview of a working minister. 
Anxiety in Christian Experience 
makes a very useful contribution in 
this direction. 

Professor Oates “organizes” the typ- 
ical anxieties which turn up in Chris- 
tian experience under eight heads: 
Economic, “Finitude Anxiety,” Grief, 
Sin, Legalistic Anxiety, “the Anxiety 
Reactions of the Morally Indifferent,” 
“the Anxiety of the Cross,” and “Holy 
Dread.” In each, he illustrates the 
problem and the type with apt case- 
material—and then follows a definite 
pattern of constructive interpretation. 
He defines the pattern thus: 





Three lines of insight and discipline 
converge to make the painful uneasiness 
of mind known as anxiety meaningful 
both to the participating Christian and 
his pastoral counselor: the insights and 
disciplines of the Biblical message, the 
findings of modern psychotherapists, 
and the clinical experience of pastoral 
counselors. (p. 9) 


In this book, these three lines don’t 


always manage to converge. Sometimes 
they intersect; sometimes the inter- 


pretation stops short of real conver- 
gence. But in the best chapters: on 
“Economic Anxiety,” Grief, the “Anx- 
iety of the Cross,” the plan does work 
out very well. And, in the book as a 
whole, there is a stable and cumulative 
thesis: that the essential Christian 
symbol of death and resurrection pro- 
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vides the most intelligible analogy to 


the Christian experience of “overcom- 
ing” anxiety. The crucial—and touchy 
—problem as to whether or not Chris- 
tian acceptance of God’s grace in 
Christ is really compatible with self- 
a is dealt with in penetrating 
and firmly evangelical terms. 

This book will make good and help- 
ful reading to a very wide audience 
of Christian laymen—especially if they 
could then continue to explore and dis- 
cuss their problems with competent 
counselors. Pastors will find it rich in 
case material, clear in its guiding prin- 
ciples. The psychiatrists and theolo- 
gians who read books in this field will 
—for various and mixed reasons !— 
find it a bit too easy-going and casual 
in its theoretical arguments. Some of 
the biblical people, too, are likely to be 
made faintly “anxious” by the sections 
on biblical interpretation. 

The whole of this book is better 
than the sum of its parts. Its good tem- 





per, its stable wisdom, its permeating 
“quietness and confidence’—all get 


across to: the reader in a fashion both 
illuminating and personally productive. 
It ought to be widely read! 
—ALBERT C, OUTLER 
Perkins School of Theology 
Southern Methodist University 
Dallas, Texas 
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MAN OF THE MONTH 

(Continued from page 8) 
tor at Ascension Episcopal Church in 
that city from 1950 until his appoint- 
ment at the Cathedral. He is a member 
of the Dept. of Pastoral Services of the 
National Council of Churches, and also 
a member of the National Dept. of 
Christian Education of the Episcopal 
Church. 

In a personal message to the editor 
on how he came to write his book, 
Anxiety and Faith, and the value of 
the book for ministers, Canon Stin- 
nette writes: 

“The arresting phrase ‘Hamlet’s 
cramp’ has been used to describe 
anxiety. One who has lived through 
the violent history of recent decades 
will know in himself and in his fellows 
the particular pain of this tension. It 
warps and diminishes our capacity to 
be. And even though their roles as 
confessors may be usurped by bartend- 


PSYCHOLOGY 


ers these days, chaplains and pastors 
are still the most frequent ‘third 
party’ who are permitted ‘to hear’ 
the conversation between a man and 
his soul. 

That conversation is the origin of 
this book: ‘Why do I feel so helpless 
when there’s nothing wrong with my 
body?’ ‘Please tell me what to do. I 
cannot decide.’ ‘Why do I have to be 
me?’ As a pastor, these qualifications 
of that wholeness of man’s being which 
is God’s gift, impressed me with the 
need to know why. Observation and 
experience revealed the fact that anx- 
iety is a common factor in every di- 
minishment of man—both as a cause 
and as a result. This insight sent me on 
a search for an understanding of anx- 
ety in psychiatry and in theology. I 
find that it is a core concern in both 
disciplines. This book is an effort to 
bring these concerns together. 

sut I hope there is more here for 
the pastor than a mass of information. 
An effort is made to relate the experi- 
ence of anxiety and its deepest resolve- 
ment in that ongoing community of 
faith and love, to the every day pas- 
toral work and shepherding of Christ’s 
flock.” 

There is indeed more than a “mass 
of information” in this book. As David 
Hunter, Director of the Dept. of Chris- 
tian Education of the National Council 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
writes in his Foreword to the book: 
“It is no easy undertaking to write a 
responsible book on the emotional un- 
rest of our time and the resources of 
the Christian religion. Few writers 
should attempt it, for very few are ca- 
pable of treating anxiety and religion 
without oversimplifying the one and 
corrupting the other. Anxiety and 
Faith is a notable exception, having 
been written by a man whose profes- 
sional life is firmly rooted in both dis- 
ciplines.”’ 
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